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An old friend makes its reappearance 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


(Vol. II, Basic Field Manual) 
For the first time since before the World War INFANTRY DRILL REGU. 
LATIONS are again available in book form for the use of the Army. This 
is the official text of the War Department, which we publish by special 
authority. Handy pocket size, 272 pages, 98 illustrations. 
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The new text replaces 21 Training Regulations! 
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The Infantry and the Coast 
Artillery—An Air Defense Team 


Mas. Stewart 8. 


HE Coast Artillery has been much 
' interested in the recent activities 
of the Infantry in developing its de- 
fense tacties against aircraft. This in- 
terest is only natural in the antiair- 
craft arm of the service. It is believed 
that the most rapid progress will be 
made by the closet cooperation and co- 
ordination of effort. Coincident with 
progress in aviation an efficient de- 
fense against air attack has become 
the concern of all arms. An inter- 
change of thought and methods of air 
defense should develop greater effici- 
ency in defense tactics against air 
forces. 

As everyone knows, the World War 
was instrumental in disclosing the pos- 
sibilities of air forees in warfare. Yet 
the results accomplished by aviation 
during the war were more or less in- 
significant or—perhaps it should be 
stated—insignificant compared to the 
accomplishments of air forees which 
may be anticipated in any future war. 
But the late war brought home to the 
Infantry, as well as other arms, a 
realization of these possibilities. Many 
infantrymen will reeall incidents of 
strafing by German planes where the 
advantage was all with the air man. 
A recollection of some of these un- 
pleasant affairs leads to a considera- 


tion of the psychological effeet of air 
attacks. 


Girrin, C. A. C. 


Any new and strange instrument of 
warfare generally affects the morale 
even of seasoned troops. This was so 
when gas was first used and it was 
also true of the first use of airplanes 
against ground troops. The first de- 
fense measures adopted against a new 
weapon are usually of a passive nature. 
The infantry defense of those days 
took a passive form and consisted 
mostly in a scurring of troops to the 


_byways and hedges until the danger 


was past. With the sporadic air ma- 
chine gunning conducted during the 
war this measure was fairly effective. 
Now and then some individual blazed 
away with his rifle. Although no spe- 
cific instances are known it is possible 
that a few planes may have been 
brought down by this method. Per- 
haps the idea of dispersion over a wide 
area was the natural result of training 
in avoiding artillery fire against which 
the infantryman had no other recourse 
except retaliation by his own artillery. 
However this may be it is believed that 
during the war the infantry delivered 
no coordinated fire against attacking 
air planes. 

The Infantry morale was sufficient 
to earry it through four hours of mer- 
ciless pounding by hostile artillery. It 
was sufficient to carry it across no 
man’s land through a hail of machine 


gun and rifle fire. These were con- 
575 
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A Battery of Three-inch Antiaircraft Guns in Action at Night 


ditions to which it was accustomed. 
To stand up against an attack from 
the air required a different kind of 
morale and a special training to de- 
This 


So far as the mental state 


velop it. morale is now being 
acquired. 


is coneerned an attack by aviation 
differs from attacks by ground forces 
in only one particular. This has to do 
with the element of surprise. Ground 
troops, when within range of artillery 
or small arms, are generally aware of 
the fact and the mental hazard is there- 


, by reduced. In the ease of hostile at- 


tack aviation the ground troops are 


never sure when they may be pounced 
upon, and the anxious state of mind 
even when no air attack is in progress 


How- 


hostile ar- 


is not conducive to high morale. 


ever within range of both 


ll ll | OES | i, i a an 


tillery and machine guns this difference 
does not exist. There is no reason to 
believe that a shell dropped from a 
plane is more dangerous than one fired 
The machine gun 
of the hostile aviator is not more to be 
than the 


by hostile artillery. 


feared one carefully con- 
cealed or in a pill box across no man’s 
land. In fact, when calmly considered, 
arrives with less 
warning than the attack plane’s bombs, 


and the machine gunner on the ground 


the artillery shell 


is more difficult to locate and can de 
liver a more carefully aimed fire than 
the pilot who must aim his plane 

With the development 
of a proper air attack morale infantr) 
will be able to protect itself in eme! 


aim his guns. 


vencies and give a good account of 


self against low-flying planes. In 
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last few years it is beginning to realize 
the fact that it is eapable of standing 
up against the airmen, using the 
weapons With which it is provided— 
the rifle and the machine gun. 

It is proper that the Infantry should 
be practiced and trained in the use 
of the rifle and machine gun against 
airplanes. Due to their rapidity of 
fire these weapons are highly effective 
against low-flying planes and furnish 
the means with which to make a for- 
midable defense. To fail to use them 
when opportunity offers would be in- 
‘xeusable. It is difficult to see how 
the hostile aviator can expect to. live 
through the eoneentration of small 
arms fire which may be brought to 


bear on him when he is within range 
of these weapons. Without any wish 
to introduce controversy into this dis- 
cussion, an attack by aviation on in- 
fantry may be likened to cavalry tac- 
ties which were popular before the 
magazine rifle and the machine gun 
forced a change. The cavalry tactics 
referred to were those which ended 
in the so-called ‘‘charge.’” After 
all, a dash against an infantry 
column by attack aviation is nothing 
more than a charge. Both depend, 
greatly, for their success on the prin- 
eiple of surprise and the poor disci- 
pline of the opposing infantry. In 
some situations, cavalry may still 
charge infantry with considerable 
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The Sound Locator 


rhe sound locator is used to locate, by sound, the direction of the hostile 
bomber. It is connected to the searchlight to which it gives data so accurate 
hat the plane is generally found to be in the beam when the light is 


shed on. 
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effect. But with well-trained and 
seasoned troops and a sufficiently high 
morale it will not be profitable to do 
so, and no doubt air forces will find 
the same difficulties in this kind of 
action. 

This article so far, by intimation 
at least, has been concerned with the 
situation which will exist when in- 
fantry troops are on the march. It 
naturally is uppermost in one’s mind 
because it is on the march that infan- 
try is most vulnerable. But infantry 
is not always on the march. At times 
is will be in concentration areas or 
bivouaes; at other times it will be 
concentrated as a reserve a short dis- 
tance behind a line of contact; when 
in contact with the hostile ground 
forees it will be deployed and in this 
formation offiers a poor target for air 
attacks. However, it may expect air 
attacks in all situations, and in all 
situations, it will be necessary to make 
the best use of its own weapons for 
its own protection. 

But it is not expected that infantry 
will be provided with the necessary 
weapons to furnish a complete and 
absolute defense. It has other missions 
to perform and those missions have to 
do with the hostile ground forces. In 
emergency only it should be compelled 
to defend itself against attack aviation. 
To use an example: an officer is pro- 
vided with a pistol. He should be 
proficient in its use so that in an 
emergency he will be able to protect 
himself. The Coast Artilleryman is 
provided with a rifle (or pistol) so 
that he may be able to put up a re- 
sistance at close quarters when the 
exigencies of the situation demand it. 
But it is not his principal weapon nor 
is his principal mission capable of ac- 
complishment by use of the rifle alone. 


Ren 





Other troops armed and trained for 
close combat will be his main reliance. 
An anology may be drawn in the ease 
of the infantry and its protection 
against hostile air forces. These other 
troops that are the main reliance of 
the infantry against air attacks are 
the friendly air forces and the anti- 
aircraft artillery. 

Our first line of air defense is our 
own air force. The second line of de- 
fense is the antiaircraft artillery. 
This conception hardly conveys the 
idea of the close cooperation which 
exists between the antiaircraft artillery 
and the air corps. Antiaireraft artil- 
lery bears the same relation to our air 
forces as our sea coast defenses bear 
to the Navy. In both eases the Coast 
Artillery furnishes a fixed and positive 
close-in defense of some important 
establishment or area. In each case 
the more mobile first-line defense 
forces are not bound to remain in the 
vicinity, but are free to make use of 
their mobility and extended radius of 
action in seeking out their own kind 
among the hostile forces and destroy- 
ing them before they can approach 
our sensitive points. In other words, 
if it were a certainty that the Navy 
and the Air Corps would be one 
hundred per cent effective in the ac- 
complishment of their mission it would 
not be necessary for the Coast Artil- 
lery to fire a shot, either from a sea 
coast gun of an antiaircraft gun. 


Unfortunately, nothing is ever one 
hundred per cent perfect. Even the 
greatest preponderance of naval force 
will not insure absolute control of the 
sea. During the World War this pre 
ponderance of naval strength existed 
on the side of the Allies. Yet the Ger- 
mans found opportunities to raid the 
English coast; an inferior fleet lurking 
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behind powerful seacoast defenses 
found an opportunity to dash forth 
and fight the battle of Jutland (which 
was, at least, a good draw) ; while an 
energetic German submarine campaign 
almost brought Great Britain to her 
knees. If command of the sea is diffi- 


tem of air defense. Cooperation be- 
tween the two arms is secured by unity 
of control and the Antiaireraft Ar- 
tillery Information Service. 

The Antiaireraft Information Serv- 
ice maintains an information net ex- 
tending many miles beyond the area 
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The Height Finder, T-7 
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This instrument is stereoscopic in principle. When it is ‘“‘focused’’ on the 
plane the slant range to the target becomes known. This slant range is 
then combined, mechanically, with the angular elevation of the target above 
the horizontal so that the altitude of the plane may be read on a dial. 


cult to maintain, command of the air 
iseven more so. For all practical pur- 
poses it may be assumed that it will 
never exist. The nearest approach to 
it which may be expected is a supe- 
riority in the air of an evanescent and 
temporary nature and subject to flue- 
tuation in effectiveness. Even a bar- 
rier line to be maintained against air 
forces as the infantry maintains a line 
of contact is impracticable. Even if 
there is superiority in air forces, 
‘leakage’? will exist which in the in- 
fantry resembles infiltration, but with 
relatively more serious consequences 
in air defense. Therefore, both the 
air forees and the antiaircraft artillery 
are needed to provide a positive sys- 


ee |. ae A 


to be defended. Its purpose is to gain 
advance information of the approach 
of hostile aviation in order that air 
forces assigned to defense may be 
alerted and given information con- 
cerning the strength, location, altitude, 
and route of the hostile foree. Suffi- 
cient time must be secured for orders 
to issue and for planes to take off, 
climb to a favorable altitude, and meet 
the hostile force at a predetermined 
point of combat, well beyond the de- 
fended area and preferably beyond 
the range of defending antiaircraft 
guns. The net itself is an observation 
system provided with various means 
of communication which enables the 
observers to report information to a 
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580 
center of operations. Other ground 
troops feed appropriate information 
into this net when obtained through 
their own information agencies. It is 
one of the most important elements 
of coordinated Air Corps—<Antiair- 
eraft defense. Without it the effec- 
tiveness of the Air Corps in defending 
important would be 
reduced. 

This net will operate in the combat 


areas greatly 
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antiaircraft information net will not 
extend beyond our own front lines. 
In the absence of information, front 
line infantry can expect little or no 
protection from friendly air forces, 
but instead will be dependent on the 
protection furnished by its own 
weapons and the antiaircraft artillery. 
It would be unusual if a Coast Ar- 
tilleryman did not take pride in the 
great progress which has been made 
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The Director, T-4 


This instrument, being furnished with the altitude of the target, grinds 


out the vertical 
used on the guns. 


and lateral 


zone as well as in the protection of 
rear and establish- 
ments, but in areas its 


industrial 
the advanced 
extent will be greatly restricted. It 
may be expected that a combat zone 


areas 


will exist as soon as contact is estab- 
lished. The usual combat zone condi- 
tions will exist—the opposing force 
will have absolute control over the area 
behind its outpost line and extending 


far to the rear. For this reason the 


deflections 


(leads) and the fuze setting to be 


Those who 
action 


in antiaircraft artillery. 
the 
only during the war may be pardoned 


have seen antiaircraft in 
if they are inclined to cast aspersions 
on the antiaireraft artillery. Antiair- 
craft artillery was then in its infancy, 
and only at the end of the war did 
it begin to show any promise of the 
the 
problem was not only 
the 


efficiency of day. The 


difficult 
but in all 


present 
from 


gunnery standpoint, 
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particulars. The guns them- 


req 


ling. 


Tort. 


ured 


the most ingenious 


The searchlights could not 

. efficiently operated until .a subsidi- 
ary system of sound location was de- 
d—requiring years of research 


The 


movement of a target 


‘n two dimensions was not new to the 
Coast Artillery, but a movement in 
three dimensions introduced enormous 
The speed of the target 
was another stumbling block. To give 


tiill 


some 


++ 


‘raft gun it is necessary to aim at a 
ahead of the fastest 
r. On the infantry antiaircraft 
range this would be considered a fairly 
Another problem con- 
It is necessary not 


point 


Df mbe 


roe 
lal 


erned 


idea of what this means to the 
antiaircraft 


one 


lead. 
the 


artilleryman it can be 
appreciated by the fact that at a fairly 
long range for the three-inch antiair- 


mile 


fuze. 


only to cause the three-inch projectile 
to pass close to the target, but also to 
explode it at the instant it is nearest 
the plane. It was found that (true 
to a well known law of physics) 
powder train fuzes burn at a varying 
rate as the altitude of the shell 
changes. This introduced difficulties 
in data computation. Recourse was 
had to clock fuzes which were inde- 
pendent of atmospheric pressure. 
After years of experimenting a satis- 
factory fuze has been developed. The 
latest antiaircraft fire control instru- 
ments are very accurate and grind 
out a continuous stream of data which 
are furnished the guns electrically 
and are almost fool proof in their 
application. In fact the guns them- 
selves can be electrically controlled 
from the directing instrument so as 
to require no operation by the gun 





A 
mounted together. 


required to furnish firing data. 


self-contained type of .50 caliber machine gun unit. Four guns are 
The same truck also carries the fire contro] equipment 


ge 
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crew except the loading. The rate of 
fire has been stepped up to 120 per 
battery per minute. (The four guns 
of a battery ordinarily fire on the 
same target). The accuracy of fire 
for the three-inch guns under target 
practice conditions, is now about five 
per cent hits; this at an altitude of 
10,000 feet and a horizontal range of 
about 8,000 yards. Hit percentages 
as high as 15 per cent have been made 
in individual practices. If this seems 
to be a low percentage it should be 
remembered that at the end of the war 
it required 5,000 shots to bring down 
one plane. These improvements in 
antiaircraft artillery have been accom- 
plished over a period of more than ten 
years and through the closest cooper- 
ation of the Coast Artillery and the 
Ordnance Department. These accom- 
plishments are a matter of justifiable 
pride and a source of much satisfaction 
to the Antiaircraft Artilleryman. 


It is believed, therefore, that the 
Coast Artillery can offer the Infantry 
a highly efficient zone protection 
against air attack, permitting it free- 
dom from annoyance in carrying out 
its missions against ground forces. 
For close defense it brings a powerful 
weapon to the support of the Infantry 
—the 50-caliber machine gun. This 
weapon is still in process of develop- 
ment. The latest model is a multiple 
(four gun) mount transported on a 
truck carrying, in addition, the neces- 
sary position finding equipment. The 
range of this gun greatly exceeds the 
30-caliber gun. It is designed for high 
mobility and may easily accompany 
troops on the march and (to a limited 
extent) across country. 


To reconsider the protection of 
troops on the march, it may be con- 


sidered that the hostile air forces may 
accomplish their mission successfully 
by causing delay to the column. As- 
suming that the infantry fire is effee- 
tive (and it is believed that it will be) 
against low flying aircraft (‘‘hedge 
hoppers’’) it will still be possible for 
the hostile attack to delay the column 
by attacking from an altitude some 
what beyond effective 30-caliber range. 
Tests at Benning have shown with 
reasonable certainty that the fragmen- 
tation bombs used by attack aviation 
are to be feared by infantry more than 
the machine guns which it carries. 
Machine guns are most effective at low 
altitudes, but light bombs are effective 
at a higher altitude—even if some 
what less accurate. It is hardly to be 
expected that infantry will continue 
to march serenely along the road under 
bombs dropping from an altitude just 
out of effective range of the 30-caliber 
weapons. It would seem desirable 
then to introduce the longer range 
weapon with which the antiaircraft 
artillery is provided. The 50-caliber 
gun will be able to force the aviator 
to a much higher altitude where his 
accuracy will be greatly reduced. The 
three-inch gun, beginning where the 
50-caliber leaves off, can make air 
attacks even more difficult and un- 
profitable, especially at defiles and 
points on the lines of march where 
congestion is unavoidable and where 
air attack may be anticipated. It will 
not be necessary to bring the aviation 
casualty list to one hundred percent. 
But it is believed that in the present 
state of development it is possible to 
inflict casualties to such an extent that 
the attacker cannot afford to make the 
sacrifice. 


In bivouae the infantry obtains its 
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rest for the next day’s (or night’s) 
operation. It is entitled to this rest 
without fear from air attacks. Con- 
cealment is an important consideration 
in deceiving air forees; but hereafter, 
dispersion in bivouae will no doubt be 
greater than in previous conflicts. 
These two ideas oppose each other. 
Both of them are opposed to the de- 
livery of densely concentrated fire 
against aireraft by infantry weapons. 
In this situation antiaireraft guns and 
machine guns will be a powerful safe- 
guard against air attacks. During 
the hours of darkness antiaircraft 
artillery will be able, by means of its 
searchlights, to discover and illuminate 
hostile planes as targets for its own 
fire, or to indicate them to friendly 
aviation. By the illumination fur- 
nished by the searchlights the infan- 
try will also be able, when necessary, 
to discover targets for its own weapons. 


It is highly probable that night mis- 


sions will be given attack aviation as 
well as day missions, and even with 
the attending risks the concealment 
furnished aviation by darkness will be 
very desirable. Without considering 
gun fire, antiaireraft searchlight illu- 
mination should be a great assistance 
in an otherwise blind situation. 


Where the infantry is in contact 
with opposing ground forces, con- 
templating either attack or defense, it 
may be expected that its weapons will 
be sufficiently oceupied with the 
enemy on the ground, without engag- 
ing air forees at the same time. In 
this situation (deployed) infantry will 
be less vulnerable than in bivouae or 
on the march. However, there will be 
concentrations of reserves, there will 
be supporting field artillery, as well 
as command posts, trains, dumps, rail 


heads, and other establishments that 
will be favorable targets for the hostile 
air forces and which will require a 
coordinated and carefully planned de- 
fense. The antiaircraft artillery will 
be able to relieve other ground troops 
of the greater part of the burden of 
air defense. While deployed infantry 
does not offer a very profitable target 
to the aviator, it is conceivable that 
situations may exist in which the at- 
tack of the ground forces, if the ex- 
pected results are sufficiently impor- 
tant, may be accompanied by a sim- 
ultaneous air attack. Under this con- 
dition it would be highly undesirable 
and prolific of confusion for the in- 
fantry to divide its efforts between a 
ground enemy and an air enemy. A 
reasonable need for an ample antiair- 
craft defense might be said to exist 
in this situation. 


No attempt will be made in this 
article to introduce the subject of 
organization. Many believe that the 
single antiaircraft regiment with the 
corps is insufficient to furnish the de- 
sired degree of air defense. Some 
believe that the increased and more 
effective use of air forces in the future 
will bring a constant need for antiair- 
eraft artillery with the infantry di- 
vision, and that for this reason it 
should be organie with the division as 
well as the corps. The one purpose of 
this article is to indicate rather briefly 
a Coast Artillery conception of the 
possible uses of antiaircraft artillery 
in the support of infantry. It is al- 
most certain that the association of 
infantry and antiaircraft troops will 
be more frequent in the future and 
that this association will bring with 
it cooperation, team work, and a 
better mutual understanding of the 
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problems and difficulties that con- been made in developing a System of 
front the two arms. For the past air defense tactics. It is hoped that 
several years the spirit of cooperation 
has been very strong between the Air 
Corps and the Coast Artillery. A 
number of joint Antiaireraft—Air 
Corps exercises have been conducted 
which have gone far towards eliminat- in order that they may acquire the 
ing any hostile feeling which may have team work which will be most impor. 
existed before. Much progress has tant in the next war. 


before long an opportunity will be 
offered the three arms—Infantry, Air 
Corps, and Coast Artillery—to be as. 
sociated in joint air defense exercises 


D 


a3 A VALID OBJECTION 
**T object! ‘General Experience,’ who on page 542, 
May number, says the American, 1918, war ery was 
“When do we eat?’, must have been a member of 
the S. O. S., therefore unqualified to give the com- 
batant arms’ war ery. It was ‘Let’s Go!’ 
***When do we eat’ appears to me to be out of 
place in a combatant arms magazine.”’ 


The above is a letter from a member of long stand- 
Editor. 





ing. His point is well taken. 
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The Story of the Czechoslovaks 


Capt. WILLIAM 8. Barrett, C.W.S. 


This story of the Czechoslovaks is based on first hand information re- 
corded in the diary of a discriminating and qualified observer. Captain 
Barrett spent two years in the A. EB. F. in Siberia. He was able to get close 
to the Russians and the Czechoslovaks and he found much to interest him in 
both. Later he made a thirty-day visit to Siberia in 1921 and a visit to 
Czechoslovakia and the Ukraine in 1924. Among his erperiences are a per- 
sonal meeting with General Gaida, General Semenoff, and Mr. Masaryk. 
The rarity with which we get first hand information of this kind makes 
Captain Barrett's paper especially worth while —Eprror. 


HE story of the evolution of 

Czechoslovakia from a _ subject 
nation to an independent republic is 
an interesting one. It should be 
familiar to us, aS Our government was 
in large measure responsible for the 
present status. Our army, especially, 
was intimately associated with the 
Czechoslovak army for many months, 
and rendered important service in its 
consolidation in Siberia and _ subse- 
quent repatriation. 

The present boundaries of Czecho- 
slovakia include territory inhabited by 
Czechs, Moravians, Slovaks, and Ru- 
thenians. The Czechs are in the ma- 
jority and inhabit the region known 
as Bohemia, The Moravians are close- 
ly related to the Czechs and occupy 
contiguous territory. The Slovaks 
and Ruthenians and, though more 
rural and doeile in character, are also 
a slay people and in close sympathy 
with the Czechs. 

The aneient Bohemian kingdom 
dates back to the eleventh century as 
al historie unity, and during all this 
period up to the World War, had 
been held in sujeetion in the Austrian 
empire. The inhabitants of Bohemia 
iad had little or no voice in their own 
zovernment. Their sense of independ- 
eit existence persisted however, and 
Was strengthened by their commercial 
ambitions as well as by the example 
offered of the revival of many smaller 


nationalities during the nineteenth 
century. 

Having been thus oppressed for cen- 
turies by a jealous government, and 
having no relation or interest in the 
empire other than allegiance to the 
emperor, the Czechoslovaks could only 
prepare themselves to grasp freedom 
when the time might come. They were 
not allowed to bear arms except in 
service away from their home territory, 
so revolt was impossible. The only 
thing that they could do was to im- 
prove their physical and mental facul- 


‘ties, which they did with great per- 


severance. 

The Czechoslovaks have been long 
recognized as among the best educated 
people of Europe. Their university 
(of Prague) was founded in 1356. 
The national ‘‘Sokol’’ or gymnastic as- 
sociation required every man and 
woman to take regular, supervised 
physical instruction. Their public 
demonstrations of mass physical drills 
have long been famous. 


Opportunity finally came to the 
Czechoslovaks during the World War. 
Practically every man was at once in- 
ducted into the army and sent to the 
front during the first few weeks of 
August 1914. This step removed them 
from home territory and thus pre- 
vented revolt while the government was 
preoceupied with war preparations. 
It also enabled the government to 
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**punish’’ them for their independence 
aspirations, by allowing them to bear 
the brunt of the first line fighting. 
The Czechoslovak battalions were 
placed on the Galician front, between 
Cracow and Lemberg, to resist the Rus- 
sian invasion. 










finally whole battalions went over to 
the Russians by preconceived plan. 
By March 1915 Russia was in control 
of Galicia, and 280,000 Czechoslovaks 
were in prison camps on Russian ter- 
ritory. They wanted to go back to the 
front to oppose their traditional ene- 
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Here was a real opportunity. The mies the Austrians; but Russia, fear- 


men of Czechoslovakia were now all 
together in the front lines, with no 
sympathy for the cause for which they 
were at war. They felt nothing but 
hatred for their German-Austrian op- 
pressors, and ‘wanted only the chance to 
‘ oppose them rather than to fight their 
wars. The Czechoslovaks then began 
a process of surrendering or allowing 
themselves to be captured. At first 
this went on in a small way, but gradu- 
ally inereased in proportions until 


ing treachery, was not willing for 
them to fight. 

‘They were joined later by their 
popular leader Thomas Masaryk, who 
began to organize his people into some 
semblance of an army. He found food 
was scaree, and arms and equipment 
more so. The work of organization 
went on during the months just pre- 
ceding the collapse of the Russian 
army and the ensuing revolution and 
chaos. But in about a year Masaryk’s 


~ “Czechoslovaks were finally allowed to fight with the Russians against Austria in Brusiloff’s 


offense of July, 1917. 
Seventh Army. 

siderable terrain 
front. 


They captured 62 officers, 


A severe blow was dealt their ancient oppressors at Zborov 
east of Lemberg), where a brigade of their troops formed the right flank 
3,150 soldiers, 
This was almost the last Russian success before bolshevism dissolved their 
The Czechoslovaks commemorate this event by a Zborov medal for all their men whe 
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participated in this offensive against Austria, their traditional enemy. 
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army Was organized and equipped, 
and he began to establish control over 
certain cities and districts of Russia 
around Kazan. His men could not 
return home where they would have 
been treated as rebels and traitors, so 
they waited and perfected their train- 
ing. 

It was Masaryk’s plan to offer his 
army to the Allies at the most favor- 
able time and win recognition of inde- 
pendence. He had worked since the 
outbreak of war to get support for his 
pian from the Allies, but unsuccess- 
fully. As the Bolsheviki came into 
control of Russia, Siberia broke away 
from its influence and, under, Admiral 
Kolehak, organized a government ot 
its own. At this time, it became evi- 
dent to the Allies that the Lenine 
regime was playing into the hands 
of the Germans, or at least was being 


exploited by them. It was feared | 


that if Germany were to gain control 
of Russian resourees she would be 
greatly strengthened in both materials 
and morale. They determined to in- 
tervene. 

At this juneture, April 1918, Ma- 
saryk traveled across Siberia and the 
Pacific to present his ease to Presi- 
dent Wilson in Washington. The fact 
that he offered an army ‘‘already on 
the ground’’ to resist the Bolsheviki 
must have been a powerful argument, 
as the famous statement recognizing 
the independence of the Czechoslo- 
vaks was issued shortly afterward. It 
was soon endorsed by all the Allies. 

A few weeks later, the Czechoslo- 
vaks at home revolted, having Allied 
recognition to support them, and Ma- 
saryk was elected the first President. 
During the following month or so ex- 
peditions were being assembled for 
service in Russia. An expedition of 


Americans and British appeared in 
north Russia, and one of Americans 
and Japanese appeared in eastern Si- 
beria. 

Our force that landed in Siberia con- 
sisted of the 27th and 31st Regiments 
of Infantry, with medical, signal, and 
administrative personnel, totalling 10,- 
500 officers and men. Its mission was 








The Czech General Gaida and 
General Graves 


to protect property, prevent the large 
numbers of war prisoners (German 
and Austrian) from escaping or or- 
ganizing, and help the Czechoslovak 
forces to consolidate and repatriate. 
They were not to fight Bolshevism un- 
less in defense, or to interfere in poli- 
tics though they were forced to do 
both at times. Our Red Cross hospi- 
tal units and railroad commission did 
much toward maintenance of the mor- 
ale of Kolchak’s army. Our 31st In- 
tanty served in the Vladivostok areas; 
and our 27th Infantry north of Vladi- 
vostok and in the Trans-Baikal sector. 

As the allied expeditions occupied 
northern Russia and eastern Siberia, 
the Czechoslovak army moved east- 
ward to Omsk, where it joined the Kol- 
echak anti-bolshevik forces. This ex- 
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pedition had already ineurred the en- 
mity of the Reds by filling up their 
ranks with opponents of bolshevism, 
and was being attacked from all sides. 
The Czechoslovak army now had more 


part of the Czechoslovak army vig 
Archangel to the western front jn 
France. The forces involved ap- 
parently could not coordinate their of. 
fensives so as to effect a junction, 
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than 140,000 of its own nationals, and 
about 40,000 Russians. 

Kolehak’s army was not very for- 
midable and at once started to push 
the Bolsheviks west of the Urals. Its 
first concerted action (Kolchak with 
his Czechoslovak ally) occurred on 
July 25, 1918, when Ekaterinberg was 
taken from the Reds. The Tzar and 
his family had been kept there as 
prisoners until a few days before the 
Reds evacuated, when they were ex- 
ecuted—on July 16, 1918. The Reds 
were pushed west of Perm during the 
ensuing six months, though much see- 
sawing back and forth went on over 
some of the territory, as was character- 
istic of the other fronts also. 

The expedition in northern Russia 
made strenuous efforts to gain contact 
with Kolechak’s army, but without 
success. The Allies wanted to convey 


Harbin 





Suchan 


Dawiet 


though they occupied the same ground 
at different times. 

When the World War ended it was 
no longer necessary to combat bolshev- 
ism. Resistance continued on several 
fronts however, until it was obvious 
the bolshevism was firmly established. 
The mission of the American forces 
after the Armistice was to render all’ 
the safe re 
patriation of the Czechoslovak army 
via Vladivostok and Suez. Though 
their troops continued with Kolchak’s 
army, every eastbound train carried 4 
few hundred Czechoslovaks to wait 
shipment at Vladivostok. They were 
then carried as fast as ships were 
available, mostly United States army 
transports, via the Suez Canal to Tri- 
este, whence they proceeded by rail 10 
Prague. It was at last safe for them 


assistance possible to 
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+> vo home. Most of them had been 
away for over six years. 

Events did not prosper with Kolchak 
after the Armistice. His own people 
and his allies aeeused him of monarch- 
istic tendencies, and support steadily 
dropped away from him. General 
Rudolph Gaida, in charge of the 
Czechoslovak forees at the front, with- 
drew them all during July of 1919. He 
had proposed a certain aggressive plan 
of campaign, which was supported by 
Kolechak’s own staff as well as his own, 
and it had been rejected. With this 
refusal to cooperate as a pretext, he 
withdrew his men and started east- 
ward. They gave no further active 
support to Kolehak. The latter’s 
army seemed ineapable of resistance 
after that, and fell back toward the 
east, evacuating city after city. Omsk 
fell on November 20, 1919, though it 
was prepared for strong defense. 
Kolehak then moved his government to 
Irkutsk on Lake Baikal. 


Soon after General Gaida reached 
Vladivostok he was persuaded to head 
an anti-Kolehak movement. About 
1200 men, mostly Russians, quickly 
joined him, and it looked as though an 
easy change in loeal government would 
take place. Before Gaida could make 
adequate plans or prepare for action, 
‘us foree was attacked (November 18), 
in the railroad yards of the city. 
About 300 of his men were killed in an 
eighteen hour fight, and the rest were 
captured or seattered. All prisoners 
were executed without trial. This 
tragic movement cost about 1000 lives. 
Gaida himself was wounded in the 
fight. He stated afterward, while a 
prisoner awaiting deportation, ‘‘ All 
that the Allies have done in Russia is 

) support monarehy-Kolehak, Deni- 
kin. Udeniteh, and the Cossack 


Atamans. All that the future can 
hold, is monarchy or bolshevism. The 
other partisan groups will be unable 
to assume leadership. The only people 
who can tie Russia together again are 
the bolsheviks. That explains why 
we withdrew our support from Kol- 
chak. The bolsheviks are democrati- 
cally inclined and are not the red ter- 
rorists that they were at first thought.’’ 

On December 21, Kolchak was pre- 
paring for the defense of Irkutsk 
against the red advance, when a revo- 
lutionist movement captured the city. 
Czechoslovaks took charge of the sta- 
tion and the railroad property around 
the lake to safeguard the evacuation of 
their own troops. Kolchak tried to 
escape with his government’s gold re- 
serve but was detained by the Czecho- 
slovaks. American units prepared to 
evacuate the Baikal region, first es- 


_ecorting Red Cross and engineer per- 


sonnel eastward. Ataman (General) 
Semenoff, in charge of transbaikal Cos- 
sacks, seeing Kolchak’s impending fall, 
hastened it by attacking American and 
Czechoslovak garrisons where possible. 
He began to terrorize all the country 
east of Lake Baikal in order to dem- 
onstrate his authority, announcing 
himself as supreme ruler of Siberia. 
Colonel Morrow, of the 27th Infantry, 
received numbers of petitions from 
towns between Chita and Verkne- 
Udinsk, requesting protection against 
the murder and banditry of Semen- 
off’s Cossacks. Our troops could do 
nothing for them however, as orders 
were specific as to non-interference with 
Russian affairs, except as necessary 
under our mission. 

The Japanese had unobtrusively 
moved several divisions of troops into 
eastern Siberia, as their ‘‘small’’ ex- 
pedition, during 1919. They gave fi- 
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nancial support to Kolchak and re- 
sisted any anti-Kolechak movements, 
including the Gaida revolt. Their 
policy of limiting Gaida’s field of op- 
eration to the railroad yards made it 





Czechoslovak Infantryman 


a death trap for the revolt. It might 
otherwise have succeeded. Similar 
methods of interference in local affairs 
caused an uprising against the Jap- 
anese at Nikolaevsk, at the mouth of 
the Amur River, in which about 600 
of their number were massacred. 
These events point the fact that cer- 
tain of the allied expeditions in Russia 
were careful of neutrality and conduct, 
whereas others adopted far more ir- 
ritating policies. This, in view of the 
fact that all were supposedly there on 
the same mission, appears to be an ex- 
cellent argument against entangling al- 
liances. Irritations and differences 
crop out which cause distrust and 
suspicion. 


On January 7, 1920, several Amer. 
icans were arrested in Verkne-Udinsk, 
and Semenoff’s men made an un- 
successful attack on the American gar- 
rison stationed there. Martial law was 
declared and matured in the city until 
the 27th Infantry evacuated it on Jan. 
uary 20. All American troops were 
ordered to Vladivostok (for evacuation 
to the Philippines), and were as- 
sembled there by February 17. 


On January 30 and 31 Bolshevik 
forces, with artillery, surrounded 
Vladivostok. After some tense hours 
of waiting and _ preparating for 
emergency, the city surrendered with- 
out a fight. There were then parades 
and lavish display of red flags and 
boutonnieres. The rouble jumped im- 
mediately in value from 300 for a 
dollar, to 30 for a dollar. The Bolshe- 
vicks seemed to conduct themselves 
well, and to have the best interests of 
the people at heart. 

On February 13 the Czechoslovaks 
evacuated Irkutsk and surrendered 
Kolchak to the Reds. He was taken 
out on the lake with his staff, where 
they were all tortured and shot, and 
their bodies thrown overboard.’ The 
Czechoslovaks were reported march- 
ing on foot east of Lake Baikal, as 
many railroad bridges had been de- 
stroyed. The Reds took Khabarovsk, 
north of Viadivostok on February 25; 
apparently the presence of foreign 
troops was all that prevented them 
from immediate possession of the whole 
country. Many Kolchak officials es- 
caped to China and Japan at this time, 
aided by the Japanese. Semenoff took 
refuge in Harbin. 

The 27th Infantry sailed for Manila 
on March 9, 1920. The 31st Infantry 
and casual detachments all evacuated 
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City Hall—Prague 


Vladivostok by April 1. 
the Czechoslovak 


The last of 
troops sailed on 
April 10 and were in their own country 
by June, 

The and Czechoslovak 
troops were closely associated during 
1919 and until evacuation of the 
country, especially during the last few 
months. Their units were frequently 
stationed or encamped close together 
ind were extremely sociable and con- 
genial. The Czechoslovaks were always 
well-behaved, neat in appearance, and 
efficiently trained. Every one of their 
men was well educated, the majority 
{ them actually being college men. 
No one ever heard of a Czech soldier 
who was not a high school graduate. 


American 


An interesting  side-light on the 
embarkation at Vladi- 
vostok was their formation of a large 
symphony “orchestra there, for the en- 
tertainment of their men and _ allies. 
‘heir musicians were among the best 

Kurope and many of them were in- 


Czechoslovak 


ternationally prominent. As units ar- 
rived at the port, the best musicians 
were detached and put into the or- 
chestra. It played public concerts and 
dance music for several months during 
the passage of their army through 
Vladivostok, and it greatly enhanced 
the already high esteem in which their 


American friends held the Czech- 
oslovaks. 
The writer visited Czechoslovakia 


some months later, while on leave in 
Europe, at the invitation of friends 
whom he had met in Siberia. Having 
admired their army in Siberia he was 
anxious to see their country. 

He was as charmed with the country 
as he had been with its people. In 
Prague the picturesque streets and old 
cathedrals and palaces gave charm to 
the medieval atmosphere. Commercial 
and 
industrial scenes 


activity was much in evidence 


many factories and 
testified to the industry of the nation. 
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Mountains that form the northern 
boundary of the country, the popu- 
lation was mostly German. The 
Czechs, now in power after their long 
suppression, were very severe on the 
Germans within their borders, the 
latter compelled to speak the Czech 
language and were taxed more heavily 
than the natives. In other words, the 
Czechs treated their former oppressors 
much as the latter had treated them. 
One could hardly criticize this policy 
however if one knew something of what 
had happened under Austrian rule. 
Carlsbad, the famous health resort 
was very pretentious and exclusive. 
It caters to the whims of the wealthy 
much as does Monte Carlo or Paris. 
Marienbad, close by, caters to the 
horse-racing enthusiast and boasts an 
excellent race-track. Then came a 
short stop at Pilsen to visit the famous 
breweries, and a visit to Vienna, the 
capital of the old but fallen empire. 


One gets the impression that the 
Czechoslavie people are exceedingly 
energetic and destined to make them- 
selves a power in commerce before 
many years. That they appreciated 
our support to their efforts for inde- 
pendence is evidenced by their ‘‘ Ave- 
nue Woodrow Wilson’’, their American 
form of constitutional government, 
and the adoption of our design of uni- 
form for their troops. (Though this 
last may have been a consequence of 
large stocks of surplus military sup- 
plies sold by us to their country, in 
which uniforms were included. 

The Czechoslovaks are like us in 
many ways. They have initiative and 
love freedom. They rank high in edu- 
cation and art. Their standards of 
living are high. They recognize that 
our country, more than any other, was 
responsible for their independence and 
that we helped to get their army back 
home. We should know them better. 








Sanitation and Messes 
Capt. T. F. McCartuy 


The season is approaching when a good many more or less unaccustomed ° 
persons will be running or working in company messes in both camps and 
parracks. For them, and perhaps for others, some information about how a 
mess may be both sanitary and good may be helpful.—Enprror. 


HERE seem to be different schools 
T of thought on the subject of 
kitehen and mess sanitation. One 
group in the Service believes that sani- 
tation is the most important feature of 
mess management and that all other 
matters in and about the kitchen 
should be subordinated to cleanliness. 
Another group believes that as long as 
no fundamental general principles of 
sanitation are grossly violated, the best 
results are obtained in a mess when the 
main effort is made in cooking, scant 
attention, being paid to cleanliness. 

An example of the ideal mess ac- 
cording to the first group, would be a 
mess which would make a beautiful 
show for inspectors, having all sorts 
of ‘‘eyewash,’’ but serving indifferent 
or poor meals. 

Perhaps the second group would be 
perfectly satisfied with such a mess as 
has been seen on a railroad construc- 
tion job, where the meals provided 
were apparently excellent, tasty and 
abundant, but in the kitchen the most 
disgusting lack of sanitation and clean- 
less obtained. 

A happy middle course is possible 
it good food is purchased, cooked, and 
served, and if all men connected with 
the mess know sanitation and make an 
honest, effort to conform to the best 
standards. 

Who are the people who can make 
or break a mess? First the organiza- 
tion commander. 


The Organization Commander 


The organization commander is the 
person who has the greatest and the 


final responsibility for the mess of his 
unit. If the sanitation is up to a high 
standard credit reflects on him, but if 
any of the mess force are lax in their 
habits and practices it is his duty to 
instruct—and then to enforce his in- 
structions. There are many messes 
in which the organization commander 
has little worry on the score of the 
sanitation, but there are no doubt 
some on which the company com- 
mander should spend a considerable 
part of his time, thought, and energy 
to bringing his mess up to standard. 


The Mess Officer 


The organization mess officer shares 
the responsibility of the commander 
in the matters of kitchen sanitation. 
In a company in which the cleanliness 
of the kitchen is below standard, the 
mess officer probably has more time 
than the commander to make frequent 
inspections, give full and careful in- 
structions, and see that the instruc- 
tions are carried out in detail. 


The Mess Sergeant 


Perhaps no officer understands an 
enlisted man as well as another en- 
listed man, particularly an intelligent 
one. Officers can handle large groups 
of enlisted men, and some officers are 
outstanding in their handling of indi- 
vidual soldiers as well as groups; but 
in the long run it is probable that the 
mess sergeant is the key man, and that 
to a very great extent his handling 
and treatment of the kitchen force is 
the secret of a good mess from a sani- 
tation standpoint. 
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Besides carrying out the officers’ 
orders, instructions, and policies, a 
good mess sergeant uses his own initia- 
tive and training. Being in closer 
touch with the kitchen personnel, he 
quickly sees any unsanitary practices 
of the mess force and, by taking im- 
mediate action, such soon greatly im- 
proves the sanitation of the kitchen. 
If the dereliction is slight a word of 
caution usually suffices, if great, a 
much sharper correction may be neces- 
sary. In any event, if lack of instruc- 
tion or education was the cause of the 
breach of good sanitation, an explana- 
tion should accompany the admonition 
or reprimand. Most men are more or 
less lazy. If the mess sergeant allows 
the personnel under him to become in- 
different as to sanitation, he will find 
it necessary to use a good deal of his 
own energy in correcting their care- 
lessness or lazy acts. 

In a situation of this kind, as in so 
many situations in and out of the 
Service, a happy medium in the meth- 
od of correction is essential to success. 
John Paul Jones once said of an offi- 
eer’s conduct toward his subordinates: 


‘‘No meritorious act of a subordi- 
nate should escape his attention or be 
left to pass without its reward even if 
the reward be only one word of ap- 
proval. Conversely, he should not be 
blind to a single fault in any subordi- 
nate, though at the same time he 
should be quick and unfailing to dis- 
tinguish error from malice, thought- 
lessness from incompetency, and well- 
meant shortcoming from heedless or 
stupid blunder. As he should be uni- 
versal and impartial in his rewards 
and approval of merit, so he should be 
judicial and unbending in his punish- 
ment or reproof of misconduct.’’ 


That does not mean that it is neces- 
sary to go around patting men on the 
back, literally or figuratively ; nor does 


——. 


it mean that every slight infraction of 
a rule, regulation, or stated policy 
should bring down a tirade of abuse 
or profanity. The principal stated by 
the distinguished sea fighter is sound, 
but must be applied with intelligence 
and discretion. 


The Cooks 


In the absence of the mess sergeant 
the cook on duty is in charge of the 
kitchen. If he has had enough service 
in the organization to understand 
thoroughly what is expected in the 
matter of sanitation, he should be held 
to that standard, and any lapses there- 
from should be dealt with by the mess 
sergeant or the officers. 

If a kitchen police is insubordinate 
or disrespectful to a cook, particularly 
in the matter of sanitation, the organ- 
ization commander should back up the 
cook just as he would any non-commis- 
sioned officer in the unit. 


Kitchen Police and Dining Room 
Orderly 


Lowly though they may be in rank, 
the importance of the kitchen police 
and dining room orderly in the matter 
of carrying out the sanitation program 
should be fully recognized. 

They should be well instructed, and 
their work should be sufficiently super- 
vised to ensure a proper and sanitary 
completion of their tasks. 


Kitchen Equipment 


The ranges, being the center of ac- 
tivity in the kitchen, require consider- 
able attention to keep them in a good 
state of sanitation. Each day before 
the kitchen is cleaned up after break- 
fast the ovens should be swept out. 
The range should then be gone over 
with a greasy cloth. The daily use 
of a greasy cloth keeps the range in 
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much better condition than a heavy 
coat of stove polish applied once a 
week. At least once a week the range 
should be thoroughly cleaned out. This 
is done by removing the top and sweep- 
ing the top of the oven. All soot should 
be scraped out through the flue doors. 
The mantel should be kept clean so 
as to prevent dishes from picking up 
dirt and grease and then staining or 
soiling the tables. This cleaning should 
be done daily with a damp cloth, and 
the mantel should be washed with soap 
and water as often as necessary. 

The different kinds of pans and 
vessels require different treatment. 
Baking pans should be washed with 
soap and water, wiped dry, and hung 
up in a dry place. Good baking pans 
are treated at the factory with an oily 
bluing process. Seraping or scouring 
removes that finish and ruins the pans. 
For that reason the mop and water 
cleaning is the only correct method, 

Coffee boilers are best kept clean 
and sweet, by scouring with wood ashes 
or fine scouring soap each day. 

Small vessels of tin, zine, or galvan- 
ized iron should be scoured daily if 
used often during the day, dried, and 
kept in their proper places when not 
in use. 

The seale and weights should be 
kept clean and the parts that may rust 
should be wiped occasionally with a 
greasy cloth. 


Knives, saws, forks, cleavers, meat 
grinders, and all other utensils should 
be cleaned after being used, and 
should be given a thorough scouring 
daily. Partieular attention must be 
paid to the parts of these tools where 
the handle joins the blade. If particles 
of meat or other food are allowed to 
Temain in the corners, cracks, and 
crevices, putrefraction will ensue, and 


a very insanitary and sometimes dan- 
gerous condition will result. 

Sinks and drain boards are usually 
quite a problem. It has been found 
in one regiment that the most service- 
able and sanitary sinks and drain 
boards are those made of heavy galvan- 
ized iron or steel. When they are in- 
stalled the Quartermaster should see 
that the rough edges and joints are 
reduced to a minimum. The kitchen 
police are required to clean thoroughly 
the sinks, drain boards, pipes, traps 
and faucets after each meal’s dishes 
are washed and put away. Brightly 
polishing the faucets and pipes makes 
a brave show for a formal inspection 
but should not be required every day. 

The refrigerator is a source of much 
derogatory comment by some inspec- 
tors. There is considerable diversity 
of opinion as to how often the ice box 
should be cleaned and ventilated. A 
thorough cleaning and _ ventilation 
once a week is sufficient if care is 
taken with that very important piece 
of equipment all the time. 


Hot or warm food should not be put 
into the refrigerator. Damp warm food 
placed in the refrigerator gives off 
moisture in cooling and drying. This 
moisture in the air of the refrigerator 
greatly lessens the cooling of the other 
foods, thereby shortening the fresh life 
of all the foodstuffs. To, dampness 
fosters the growth of the organisms 
that cause mold. 


Great care must also be taken when 
placing cheese, fish, or other strong- 
smelling articles in the refrigerator, 
so that their odors may not be trans- 
mitted to other foods such as butter. 
By placing the strong-smelling foods 
at the top of the refrigerator, the 
warmest place, the danger of flavoring 
other foods with an odor of fish or 
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cheese is minimized. A combination 
of meat, potatoes, and onions should 
never be kept in the ice box overnight ; 
it is very apt to cause food poisoning. 
No acid foods or liquids should remain 
in a metal container for any great 
length of time; the acid attacks the 
metal, and gastric or intestinal dis- 
turbanees, if not actual poisoning, 
will very probably result. 


Food in the ice box should be wiped 
up at once. The ice should be clean 
before it goes into the ice box. No food, 
particularly meat, should stand or 
hang in such a way that the food 
touches the walls of the compartment. 
The drain pipe should be clean and 
the lower end of the drip pipe should 
be in a place from which foul or un- 
pleasant odors ean not enter the pipe. 
Any slimy accumulation should be 
sealded out of the drain pipe fre- 
quently, at least once a week. 

The storeroom should be clean and 
dry. Articles of food should be in 
vermin-proof containers as much as 
practicable. A small ‘‘GI’’ ean is 
about the best and cheapest container 
for sugar, beans, flour, rice, and simi- 
lar groceries in bulk. The cans should 
be on a low stand, about six inches off 
the floor. Fruits and vegetables should 
be inspected daily and the spoiled ones, 
if any, thrown away. Any loose food 
not in its proper place should be either 
put in a container or thrown away ; 
for example, if a package of raisins 
becomes broken and some of the raisins 
spill out on the shelf or the floor, the 
clean ones should be salvaged and put 
in a good container, the dirty ones col- 
lected and thrown away. 

Garbage stands are the cause of con- 
siderable grief if not used and cared 
for properly. Some believe that a 
screened garbage rack is best, even 


though not required by regulations. 
However, a concrete garbage stand, 
unscreened, is perhaps as good as any 
sereened garbage stand, and may be 
kept in excellent condition with mini- 
mum expenditure of time and labor. 
Most soldiers like to substitute a 
stream of water from a hose for honest 
to goodness mopping or serubbing. Let 
them hose the concrete garbage stand 
to their hearts’ content, as long as the 
water is properly drained off. 


Tin cans should have both ends cut 
out, and the eylindrical part flattened. 
Slop buckets used to carry slops and 
garbage from the kitchen to the garb- 
age rack are usually handled carelessly 
and not kept in a very clean condition. 
All that it ealls for is insistence by 
the mess sergeant and the cooks on 
more careful handling by the kitchen 
police. 


The meat block should be kept clean. 
A wire brush is best with which to 
serub the top. A thin layer of salt 
left on for some time bleaches the sur- 
face and sweetens the wood, but too 
frequent application of this method 
tends to take the life out of the wood. 

The kitchen floor should be serubbed, 
not hosed or flushed, every day. If 
a piece of food is dropped on the floor 
it should be picked up immediately. 
If that is not done, some one is sure 
to step on it and a greasy stain, hard 
to remove, is the usual result. 

Mops and brooms should be hung 
outside, or in a suitable place, prefer- 
ably where the sun will strike them. 
An excellent mop and broom rack may 
be made of one and one half pipe with 
stout nails or pins fastened into holes 
in the pipe, the nails about twelve 
inches apart and projecting at right an- 
gles horizontally from the pipe, which 
should also be horizontal. By drilling 
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holes in the handles of all mops and 
brooms at designated distance, about 
six inches, from the top end, the mops 
and brooms will have their upper ends 
dressed in a line. Little points like 
that ineuleate a sense of order and 
precision in the young soldier’s mind, 
and he is uneonseiously being trained 
in habits of neatness, which is a part 
of sanitation, 

If the organization can afford it, 
money is well spent on having a white 
enameled washstand in the kitchen, 
piped with hot and cold water and 
equipped with the best nailbrush that 
money can buy, a good nail file, and 
paper towels. It is hardly possible 
for a member of the kitchen foree to 
wash his hands thoroughly and com- 
fortably in the sink, and very often 
when his hands should be washed, he 
either has not the time or is too lazy 
to go to the organization wash room or 
bath house. e 


Dining Room 


It goes without saying that the china 
silverware must be well washed. The 
principal points to watch for are par- 
ticles of food or a greasy film on the 
dishes or table silver left by improper 
washing. The greasy film is caused by 
not using enough soap, by not having 
the rinsing water hot enough, or by 
failing to boil the dishes and silver- 
ware. 

At this point it may be well to note 
that each serving dish should have a 
fork or spoon in it on the table, and 
that the men must be trained to use 
that instead of their own forks or 
spoons. This applies to the sugar bowl 
too. 

A person’s fork used to spear a piece 
of bread on top of a stack is apt to go 
into the next slice. There is nothing 
fatal about this, but violations of good 


manners and sanitation at the table 
are disgusting. 

If the butter is placed on the table 
for all to help themselves a knife 
should be placed with each butter 
dish for each man to use in helping 
himself. 

A satisfactory and sanitary solu- 
tion of the issue mess table problem 
was reached in the Presidio of San 
Franciseo after exhaustive trials and 
tests. The approved solution is to have 
the boards tightly fitted and glued to- 
gether. They are then well sand- 
papered, filling up any cracks or knot- 
holes with plastic wood. Several coats 
of good varnish are then applied, each 
coat being allowed to dry well and 
all but the last one being sand-papered. 
The result is a hard, clean, glossy sur- 
face, impervious to water, grease, hot 
dish rings, and all stains; it makes the 
dining room orderly’s table-cleaning 
task an easy one. A varnish finish 
such as outlined above will last at least 
two years and is well worth the effort 
and expense. 

The mess stools should be dusted 
every day if necessary and washed 
once a week. 

The bread box should be freed of 
erumbs daily, and serubbed, dried, and 
sunned once a week. 

Containers of mustard, vinegar, oil, 
ketchup, or other condiments kept on 
the table should be cared for after 
every meal when necessary. If the con- 
tainer has a label on it, the label should 
be washed off before the container is 
set on the table. If not done then, it 
should be done without fail if any of 
the contents or any particles of food 
fall on the label or outside of the con- 
tainer. Special care should be taken 
to clean the inside of the covers of 
these containers. It is safe to say that 
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nine out of every ten caps on ketchup 
bottles on mess tables will be found to 
have old half-dried, blackened ketchup 
on the inside. 


PERSONAL CLEANLINESS 


The mess sergeant should require 
that men come to their meals properly 
dressed, with hands and faces cleaned, 
and with hair combed, There will be 
some ‘‘howls’’ when this is first re- 
quired, but after a few men have been 
refused admittance by the mess 
sergeant, and the men realize that he is 
carrying out the orders of the com- 
mander and is backed up by him, there 
should be little difficulty. 


The cooks and dining room orderly 
should be held to a high standard of 
personal cleanliness. If they are not 
clean about their persons they most 
assuredly will not be clean about their 
work. Special attention should be paid 
to hands, finger nails, hair, clothing, 
and underwear. 


FOOD 


Only wholesome food should be pur- 
chased. If the mess sergeant receives 
any unwholesome or spoiled goods, or 
articles that he knows are not up to 
the required standard, he should im- 
mediately take it up with the commis- 
sary. If he fails to get prompt action 
he should notify the mess officer or 
the organization commander without 
delay. 

Having assured himself that whole- 
some food is received, the mess ser- 
geant, as foreman of the meal-produc- 
ing department of the company, is 
charged with the responsibility of see- 
ing to it that the foodstuffs are prop- 
erly handled from a sanitary stand- 
point, properly prepared, and proper- 
ly served. 


VERMIN 


Even good kitchens are sometimes 
visited with vermin. The disgracefy) 
feature isnot in being visited with 
vermin, but in allowing the pests to 
stay for any length of time. 

Flies are the most frequent vermin 
to be contended with in the Service. 
To keep the flies down to the minimum 
the first thing, as indeed, with all ver. 
min, is to put them on a zero diet. In 
other words, everything that is possible 
food for the flies should be kept in 
such a way that they cannot get at it. 
If garbage cans are perfectly clean on 
the outside, and fly tight, a big step 
has been taken in the anti-fly cam- 
paign. But the general idea is that 
garbage stands should be screened. 
Fine, if the frames are well made and 
durable, and if the doors work smooth- 
ly, and the whole enclosure is absolute- 
ly fiy-tight. Although the specifica- 
tions sound simple, most of those that 
one sees are not up to those require- 
ments, and if all those conditions are 
not fulfilled a screened garbage rack 
is not very satisfactory. 

Fly paper, both poisonous and sticky, 
should be used with discretion in the 
kitchen and the dining room. Fly 
swatters should be hung in convenient 
places for use when needed—they do 
not belong in a drawer during fly time. 
Fly swatters should be hung up by 
their wire handles or serew eyes in the 
ends of wooden handles, so they may 
be quickly and easily taken from the 
hooks, used, and hung back on the 
hooks. 

Fly traps are very good. The regu- 
lations contain directions for making 
simple and effective traps. A masi 
made of bran, vinegar, sugar and yeast 
is one of the best bait for fly traps. 
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The traps should be baited daily with 
fresh material. 

Flies are not necessary evils in 
messes. A vigorous campaign con- 
ducted along the course outlined will 
soon get rid of them. 

Next to flies, cockroaches are prob- 
ably the most frequently met vermin 
in and around kitchens. To repeat, 
the first thing is to protect foodstuffs 
which they would ordinarly eat. The 
next step is to exterminate the roaches. 
This can be accomplished—yes, really 
aecomplished,—by using sodium flu- 
oride. If not obtainable from the post 
surgeon, it may be purchased at any 
drug store at small cost. The powder 
is mixed with an equal amount of 
powdered gypsum or flour; a powder 
blower dusts it over the shelves, tables, 
floors, runways, and hiding places of 
the roaches. The dead and paralyzed 
roaches are collected and burned as 
soon as the exterminant starts to take 
effect, and complete extermination will 
usually be effected in twenty-four 
hours. The sodium fluoride is a mild 
poison, so no container should be left 
around on the shelves with any of the 
material in the original or mixed form. 

Water-bugs are sometimes found in 
and around kitchens. Powdered borax, 
unmixed with any other material, will 
usually exterminate them. 

Rats or mice will sometimes show up 
in even a good mess. Some authorities 
reommend a eat, but others differ. 
The average cat is rather lazy in its 
hunting, and will usually leave the rats 
or mice alone unless hungry. And the 
average, or even below average, cat will 
not go hungry around an army kitch- 
en. A better way is to keep the food 
in rat- and mouse-proof containers, 
and to trap the animals. If that does 
lot exterminate them a good commer- 


cial poison may be used very carefully. 

‘Ants are not as fond of the army 
ration, apparently, as some of the other 
vermin, but if they invade a mess the 
war of extermination must begin at 
once. Red pepper sprinkled along 
their trails will sometimes do the work. 
In localities where there are a few 
stray ants which climb tables, refrig- 
erators, and other pieces of furniture 
with legs, the remedy is to place each 
leg in a dish of water, or better still, 
in kerosene. The water evaporates 
more quickly than the oil, but either is 
effective. As a last resort, one may 
buy and use one of the commercial ant 
poisons. They usually contain arsenic 
and must be handled with care, but 
they do the work very effectively. 

Weevils appear in flour or meal 
which has been kept too long or in an 
improper place. Weevils can not be 
exterminated after they appear, but 
steps should be taken to prevent a re- 
currence in the next batch of flour or 
meal. 


INSPECTIONS 


The usual formal army inspection 
reminds one more of a sight-seeing trip 
than a real inspection from a sanitary 
standpoint. Many an organization 
mess has been given a formal inspec- 
tion and has come through with fly- 
ing colors, due to the special measures 
taken by the officers and mess ser- 
geant to ‘‘max”’ the inspection. For 
example, it looks very pretty to come 
into a kitchen on a formal inspection 
and see even the kitchen police dressed 
in immaculate ‘‘whites.’’ Everybody 
knows, however, that the clothes are 
donned for the inspection only, and 
who knows but what they may cover 
dirty underwear. The same cook who 
stands out so beautifully in his starched 
white clothing on Saturday morning 
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at the formal inspection may be posi- In conclusion, to paraphrase an old 
tively filthy on Monday morning. saying, ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the price 


of sanitation.’’ When a mess has at. 
tained a high standard of cleanliness, 
to keep it on that plane requires fre- 
quent, careful, informal inspections, 
and note keenly the sanitary condi- and correction of defects. One must 
tion of the whole mess and mess per- always be on the alert for still greater 
sonnel. improvement. 


D 


A real inspection for checking up 
and gaining information is to pop into 
a kitchen unannounced at an odd hour, 


Importance of the Metallic Cartridge 


From the Note Book of “General Experience” 


HE change from the muzzle-loading musket to 

the breech-loader was not made in our army until 
1866. The great reluctance to make this change is 
hard to understand at the present day, as breech- 
loaders were experimented with for centuries. One 
cause of this delay was the fact that no satisfactory 
cartridge was available until the 1860’s. 

It is not generally recognized that the cartridge 
was an essential element in the success of the breech 
loading gun. As long as powder and ball were 
handled separately, muzzle loading was superior to 
breech loading, and it required the invention of the 
center-fire metallic cartridge before a successful breech 
loading mechanism could be devised. It is not too 
much to say that the metallic cartridge represented 
the greatest single advance in fire-arms since the in- 
vention of gunpowder. 

The metallic cartridge not only made possible the 
breech loader, but it was a necessary step in the 
design of the rapid-fire weapons of today. 





Training for Antitank Fire With 
the 37-mm. Gun 


Capt. Caspar R. Crim, Infantry 





RAINING regulations, under the 

head of ‘‘Fire against moving 
targets’’ contain the statement, ‘‘Com- 
plicated formulas involving a knowl- 
edge of the time of flight of the shell 
and the speed of the target have been 
found to be impracticable for use in 
the field.’? This statement is true of 
any formula that is involved or com- 
plicated enough to prohibit immediate 
opening of fire on a target. However, 
recent developments in tanks and 
armored ears have so increased the 
speed of that type of target that it 
becomes necessary to allow for move- 
ment of the target during the time of 
flight of the shell, in order to bring 
the first round close enough to the tar- 
get to permit rapid and aceurate ad- 
justment of fire. Any method that is 
not rapid and fairly aceurate is prac- 
tically worthless on a tank that can 
move at the rate of forty miles per 
hour and that can make quick changes 
of direction and speed. 

The September, 1929, issue of THE 
INFANTRY JOURNAL’ carried an article, 
“A Technique for Engaging Moving 
Targets with 37-mm Gun.’’ The meth- 
ods diseussed in the present paper are 
based on that technique, but are the 
results of further experimental fire 
and will deal mainly with methods of 
and material for training the observer 
and the gun erew. 

The Observer (Gun Commander) 
The observer has the problem of tar- 
get designation, range and deflection 
estimation, fire orders, adjustment, and 
control of fire. 

Based on time of flight of the low-ex- 


plosive shell, Mark I, the following 
time factors are used for certain key 
ranges as indicated below 


Time factors .1 see. 2 secs. 3 sees. 5 sees. 
Key range ....400 yds. 800 yds. 1200 yds. 1600 yds. 
Time of flight 1.0 sec. 2.2 secs. 3.5 sees. 4.9 sees. 


When the target appears the obser- 
ver quickly designates it to the gunner 
by as simple designation as possible. 
He then quickly estimates the range 
to the target, and observing it through 
his glasses reads the angular movement 
in mils which the target makes while 
he is counting the number of seconds, 
or time factor, for the key range which 
is nearest his estimated range to the 
target. This angular movement in 
mils is then given in his fire order as 
right or left deflection. 

The fire order used for point targets 
has been found of wrong sequence and 
consequently too slow for use against 
moving targets The best results have 
been obtained by using a fire order 
with the elements in the sequence as 
follows: (1) target (designation), (2) 
deflection, (3) range. 

For example a tank appears in the 
zone of fire of a gun. The observer 
immediately designates the target to 
the gunner ; the latter moves the trails 
of the gun if necessary, and points 
the barrel in the direction of the tank. 
In the meantime, the observer has es- 
timated the range to the target and is 
reading the angular movement during 
a time factor which corresponds to the 
estimated range to the target. He 
reads this movement by aligning the 
zero of his horizontal mil seale on the 
tank, then holding the glasses as still 
as possible and counting the proper 
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number of seconds. This is done very 
quickly, and accuracy improves greatly 
with practice. Let us say that a tank 
appears in the right of his sector at a 
range of 900 yards, and he reads the 
angular movement, during two sec- 
onds, to be left 12 mils. His fire order 
would be as follows: 


‘“‘To your right front, that tank, 
**Left 12, 
**900.’’ 


His adjustment order for the second 
round, based on his sensings for the 
first round, would include merely the 
corrections in deflection and range. 


Deflection changes for the second 
and sueceeding rounds must be based 
not only on errors in direction as de- 
termined from sensing each previous 
round, but also on changes of diree- 
tion and the speed of the target. Pro- 
ficiency in estimating deflection changes 
of speed and direction comes as a re- 
sult of much training. It has been 
found impracticable to adhere strictly 
to the 200-yard bracket, since in doing 
so the essential element of rapidity 
of fire may be saerificed. When a 
burst is obtained near the target a 
range change of 50 or 100 yards will 
usually give the proper correction, for 
the height of the target increases the 
probability of a hit, over that of a 
low target. 

The Sight Setter. The sight-setter 
is added to the gun crew for firing on 
point targets. His position is on the 
left of the gun where he can quickly 
manipulate the dials of the sight. The 
addition of the sight setter to the erew 
has been found, from experimental 
fire, to inerease the rate of fire from 
twenty per cent to twenty-five per cent. 
His presence enables the gunner to 
give his entire time to tracing the 
target. 


— 


The sight setter repeats each ele. 
ment of the fire order and adjustment 
orders as it is given, and applies the 
corrections in deflection and range to 
the sight. As soon as he has applied 
an announced change or setting to the 
sight he ealls ‘‘Check,’’ so that the 
gunner may know that the change has 
been accomplished. 


The Corporal Gunner. The gunner’s 
main duty is to keep the crosshairs of 
the sight laid on the target, and pre- 
ferably on the front end of the target, 
by manipulation of the elevating and 
traversing hand-wheels, Only by keep- 
ing his eye at the sight and by con- 
stant manipulation can he accomplish 
this. The most important factor in 
speeding up fire is teamwork between 
the sight setter and the gunner. When 
the gunner hears a change of deflec- 
tion or elevation announced by the ob- 
server he may anticipate the corres- 
ponding movement of the crosshairs in 
the sight, when the correction is ap- 
plied thereto, by making a slight 
change in laying, to right or left or 
higher or lower, by manipulation of 
the traversing or elevating handwheel. 
For example, if while tracing a target 
moving from left to right during the 
firing of a problem he hears the com- 
mand ‘‘Right 5’’ he knows that when 
the correction is applied to the sight 
the vertical crosshair will move slightly 
to the left. He compensates for this 
movement of the crosshair by laying 
immediately a short distance ahead of 
the target. When the correction has 
been applied the crosshair will again 
be on or near his aiming point on the 
target. At any time that he is laid 
on the aiming point and the gun is 
loaded, he ealls ‘‘Fire,’’ not waiting 
for a command of execution from the 
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It has been found practi- 
cable to have the gunner open the 
breech after a round is fired. He is 
able to do this with less interference 
with his duty than the assistant 
gunner. 

Vo. 1, The Assistant Gunner. The 
assistant gunner’s chief duties are to 
load, and to fire the gun on command 
of the gunner. As soon as the breech 
is opened by the gunner, the assistant 


( bs« rver. 


to trace the target and calls ‘‘Fire.’’ 
Fire is simulated by No. 1 calling ‘‘On 
the Way.’’ The gunner then opens 
the breech and No. 1 loads a dummy 
round or simulates loading. 

Assuming that the initial fire order 
given was: ~ 

‘*That ear, 

**Right 8, 

**500.’? 
and that the first round was fired with 

these data applied to the gun, 























Plate 1.—Tank Target Skeleton Sled 


gunner immediately re-loads and is 
prepared to fire the instant he gets the 
gunner’s command to fire. 
Preparatory Training 
Preparatory training can be accom- 
plished by ‘‘dry’’ shooting on an auto- 
mobile, driven first across the front at 
right angles to the direction of fire, at 
ranges from 400 to 800 yards, and at 
speeds from 10 to 20 miles per hour. 
The observer is required to estimate 
the range and deflection lead and to 
give a fire order. The instructor then 
calls out errors in direction and range 
lor each shot and requires the observer 
to give adjustment orders, these cor- 
rections are applied to the sight by 
the sight setter. The gunner continues 


the instructor then announces 
to the observer the assumed sen- 
sings of the burst; for example, 
‘*3 left, over.’’ The observer 
then gives his adjustment order 
based on the announced sen- 
sings. 

‘*Dry’’ shooting is especially 
essential to the training of the 
gunner. It requires a consider- 
able amount of practice for him 
to be able to keep the gun laid 
on the target. It is also essen- 
tial to the development of smooth 
team work between the sight 
and the gunner. 

Later the automobile should be 
driven at different angles to the line 
of fire, with varying speeds and with 
changes of direction that will require 
deflection leads from left to right and 
vice versa. When the angular move- 
ment of the target changes from right 
to left or from left to right of the line 
of fire the observer sliould command 
‘*Zero’’ and make a new estimate of 
the angular speed and announce the 
new deflection. 


A sled of the type shown in Plate 
1 has proved to be the most satisfac- 
tory kind of target. It has the ad- 
vantage of a low center of gravity 
which prevents upsetting on rough 
ground and in making changes of di- 
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Plate 2.—Sled Covered With Target Cloth. Pulley and Trip Knot for 
Effecting Changes of Direction 


rection. The sled shown in the figure 
is 5144 feet long, by 3% feet wide, by 
4% feet high and weighs only 45 
pounds. 

Plate 2 shows a similar sled covered 
with target cloth. This sled has been 
used in several problems and has been 
struck some twenty times. The only 
damage that it has suffered has been 
broken uprights and torn cloth, which 
were easily and quickly replaced. 

In firing on this type of target it 
must be borne in mind that there will 
be no target bursts when hits are made, 
but adjustment must be made from 
bursts beyond and short of the target. 

For towing the target a 14-inch rope 
has been found satisfactory, the power 
being furnished by a light truck. 

The pulley shown in Plate 2 is simply 
an ordinary sheave bolted to a short 
length of 2-inch board. This board 
is staked to the ground at points 
where a change of direction of the 
target is desired. The knot shown in 
the figure should be ten or twelve feet 
from the sled, depending on the speed 


at which the target is to be run. At 
faster speeds the knot must be at a 
greater distance from the sled to pre- 
vent the increased momentum of the 
sled from over-running the pulley. 
With 500 yards of rope a set-up as 
shown in Plate 3 can be made. 


TARGET 
© 
150 YDS 






PULLEY 


PULLEY © 


Plate 3. 


This set-up is only one of many that 
it is possible to make with 500 yards 
of rope. The one safety factor neces- 
sary is to keep the truck not less than 
200 yards from the line of fire. Ac 
cidents incident to wrong laying may 
be prevented by keeping a safety offi- 
cer just in rear of the gun whose duty 
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is to see that the barrel is kept pointed gular speeds, and for the gunner in 


in a direction not too near the truck. laying on a target in motion, and for 
In conclusion, the essential elements everybody SPEED. 
in training a 37-mm.’ gun squad to The following are some of the re- 


fire at moving targets are much prac-_ sults obtained by a well-trained gun 
tice for the observer in estimating an- crew: 





Speed of No. Direct 
Range Direction of Movement of target, target Time Rds. Hits 
(ds.) with respect to line of fire (m. p, h.) 1 min. 16 4 be 
700-650 85° 15 1 min. 18 5 
950-650 45° Right, 30° Left, and 80° Right; 20 8 sec. 
2 changes of direction 1 min. 19 6 
800-500 40° Right, 35° Left, 75° Left 18 5 sec. 


D 


The Girl “Drummer-boy” of the Civil War 
From the Note Book of “General Experience” 


RS. ANNA GLUDD, famed as the only girl 
‘‘drummer-boy’’ of the Union Army, died in 
1929 at the age of seventy-five years. 

Her brother was killed under arms, and her father 
was drafted when she was a motherless girl of ten. 
She obtained permission to enroll as a drummer in 
order that she might accompany her father. As 
‘“‘Tommy Hundley’’ she went through every major 
engagement of the Army of the Cumberland, and 
when mustered out at the end of hostilities, no one 
knew that she was a girl, so well had she and her 
father kept the secret. 











The Cruise of the Malolo 


A Soldier Sees the World 


CoRPORAL Z 


HE first two letters of Corporal 

Z, an ex-corporai of Infantry, to 
his former captain describing experi- 
ences in Japan and China. The next 
three letters take us from Hong Kong 
to Saigon. They tell us of the trip to 
Saigon, where the Saigon River has 
such low banks that a large ship like 
the Maolo causes an overflow. From 
Saigon the letter takes us along the 
eoast of Indo-China into the Gulf of 
Siam and to Bangkok. After that 
comes the trip along the Malay Penin- 
sula, into the Singapore Straits and to 
Keppel Harbor, Singapore. From Sin- 
gapore the ship headed south through 
the very narrow Rhio and Kanka 
Straits, with low-lying steaming islands 
on either side. This route led into the 
Java Sea and to Tandjong Priok, the 
port of Batavia. The last letter was 
written at sea on the way out of the 
tropics and to Australia. 


Tue Tuirp LETTER 


S. S. ‘*Maolo’’ 
Saigon, Indo China, 
November 2, 1929. 
Dear Captain, 


Knowing that you are interested in 
this particular place from the con- 
versations we have had on it, I thought 
you’d appreciate a letter from here. 

We arrived yesterday on flood tide 
and after turning around in the river 
—the most ticklish piece of navigation 
I have seen for a long time, as the 
Malolo is just about as long as the 





river is broad—we docked after more 
or less tearing up a small floating dry 
dock. 


Saigon is very French, with sidewalk 
eafes, and boulevards. The exiles sit 
around at the tables and stare glassily 
across long glasses of absinthe. It is 
sultry, and every once in a while the 
rain falls down as though the skies 
had burst; then they let down curtains 
to protect the people sitting at the 
tables on the side walk, and there is 
no more side walk, but a street with 
walls of curtains. 


French is spoken by almost every- 
one, but some of the coolies do not 
understand it, which is very awkward 
if they don’t understand English 
either. 

Another big feature here is the 
chiropodist movement. Yes, movement 
is the only word to use; they just move 
in on you as soon as you sit down, and 
unless repulsed will start to take off 
your shoes to see if you have any corns 
or other foot ailments which they can 
fix. 

Of course the liquor question is the 
big thing with Americans. One of 
my foolish contemporaries, having 
poured himself a drink in a cafe, 
absent-mindedly hid the bottle under 
the table, such are the power of en- 
vironment and the force of habit. 

I saw some tigers along the bank of 
the river as we came up yesterday; 
they did not, however, stay in sight of 
the ship for more than a few seconds. 


Continued from THE INFANTRY JOURNAL for May, page 494. 
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The French seem to have these 
natives, Who are mostly Anamites, 
pretty well in hand. You find none 
of the underlying villiany of the 
Shanghai native with these gentle little 
people. The Anamite girls are very 
good-looking. 

I have found that the finest drink 
for the tropies is a Singapore gin sling ; 
it just sort of embraces your soul in 
a gentle caress. 

Hong Kong ranks first in my faney 
so far, though it may change later on. 
They seem to understand the great art 
of building bars better than anyone 
else, for it is an art, long may it be 
preserved. 

The soldiers here seem just to stare 
blankly at a ship going out. They are 
all more or less exiles, or think they 
are, and one frequently hears of cases 
of ‘‘eafard’’ among men in the soli- 
tary posts in the interior. That is 
why Saigon has so much forced gaiety 
Cafes and cabarets run from dusk 
until the sun rises; there is no hour 
of the day or night when you cannot 
go to a cafe and get a drink. 

This is probably the greatest rice 
port in the world. The large prov- 
inces are Cambodia, Toking and Anam. 

Saigon has a population of about 
110,000, of which about 9,000 are white. 
Of course that means that though they 
are more or less exiles (I can’t think 
of a place being further away from 
anywhere than Saigon) they all live 
like the lords of creation. A man who 
was an employe in France is an em- 
ployer here; they are all masters, and 
that, after all, is some satisfaction. 

We sail on the flood tide today so I 
will close this letter. I will write to 
you again from time to time as I have 
promised to do. 


Tue FourtH Lerrer 


S. S. ‘‘Malolo’’, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, 
November 7, 1929 
Dear Captain, 

We arrived at Singapore yesterday 
afternoon after an uneventful run 
down from Bangkok, where we had lain 
at anchor in the Gulf of Siam and none 
of the crew got ashore. 

Although situated only one degree 
and seventeen minutes north of the 
equator, Singapore does not seem to 
be so unbearably hot. Perhaps we have 
struck it lucky. 

The port authorities here gave us less 
red tape to contend with than any- 
where so far. We were detained at 
quarantine only a few minutes and 
the pilot—an Englishman with a flam- 
ing red vandyke beard, reminiscent of 
Drake or Raleigh, and of course the 


-inevitable ‘‘tope’’—gave the order 


**Full ahead both engines’’ before he 
got into the wheelhouse. 


Keppel Harbor, the port of Singa- 
pore, is truly tropical. The harbor 
swarms with sharks, which, however, do 
not seem to bother the Malay diving 
boys who come alongside in small 
narrow, dugout canoes, which they han- 
dle with the greatest speed and dex- 
terity. When they spy a falling coin 
they drop the paddle and drive all in 
one motion, and, having retrieved the 
coin, literally spring out of the water 
and resume paddling as they alight in 
the canoe. They are very adept at bat- 
ting a soft ball against the ship’s side 
—much as in handball—hitting it 
hard, fast and furiously; I have sel- 
dom seen them miss. I think they are 
about the most active human beings I 
have ever seen, 


We noticed at once that Singapore 
is provided with wonderful and spa- 
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cious gutters. They are about six feet 
deep and narrower at the top than at 
the bottom, along which runs _inci- 
dental sewage, ete. I have not heard if 
any of our gang were found sleeping 
there yet. 

Everyone talks, lives, and almost eats 
rubber here. 

The traffic cops are ‘‘A thing of 
beauty and a joy forever’’. Large 
black and white wicker boards adorn 
the outside of their arms, with which 
they signal by raising the arms to the 
horizontal and facing the ‘‘Stop’’ di- 
rection. 

There are many Chinese in Singa- 
pore, for which reason the British 
government has imported the efficient 
sihk policeman, who is ever ready to 
bounce a bamboo off the Celestial shin. 

From what I read, I expected to find 
Singapore a hotbed of battle, murder, 
sudden death, snake charmers, and 
deathly screams followed by a splash 
to wake the stilly night. I looked in 
vain for peculiar vice, but found only 
the ordinary sordid kind. 

There is a regiment of British in- 
fantry in garrison here. I remember 
one soldier in particular, a fine up- 
standing sergeant, whom some of us in- 
vited to drink with us. He shocked us 
to the very roots of our several beings 
by informing us that he was a tee- 
totaler ; he said it as if it was something 
to be proud of, too, which just goes to 
show that you can’t judge a man by 
his appearance. 

The Riksha is still the principal 
mode of conveyance though the auto- 
mobile is rapidly replacing it. This 
seems to be the ease all over the Orient. 

There are many fine hotels and bars 
in Singapore, which has long been 
famous for its night life. 

One finds such a conglomeration ‘of 


———— 


races that it is hard to tell just who is 
who. There seem to be many more 
Chinese and Hindus—especially Sing- 
halese, who are blacker than coal— 
than native Malays. They live, die, 
breed, swarm, and cover the earth like 
bacteria. 

Singapore, the eastern gateway to 
the Orient, situated as it is to com- 
mand the only break in the Malay Pen- 
insula, is a most strategie point in the 
British Empire. There does not seem 
to be much visible fortificatien, but 
the inhabitants appear to derive enor- 
mous satisfaction from the fact that 
they can all be blown to hell in about 
two minutes by a network of mines. 

We sail today for Batavia in the 
Dutch East Indies, incidentally cross- 
ing the equator just seventy-seven miles 
south of Singapore. 

I will send another letter soon. 


Tue Firrtn Lerrer 


S. S. ‘‘Malolo’’, 
At Sea, 
November 13, 1929. 
Dear Captain, 

We are now in the Indian Ocean, 
southbound from Batavia, Java, to 
Fremantle in western Australia. 

We arrived at Tandjong Priok, the 
port of Batavia, in the early morning 
of November 9 and docked as the East 
Indian sun rose like a ball of fire to 
disperse the morning mist of the Java 
coast. 

In my opinion, Java is the most pic- 
turesque and colorful place I have yet 
visited. It is administered by the 
Dutch government, which have ap- 
parently learned the value of leaving 
the native population alone insofar as 
religion, dress and hobbies are con- 
cerned—excepting, of course, all such 
rough horse-play as head-hunting and 
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the like. There is at last a feeling 
that one is seeing the real thing. 

Batavia, capital of the Dutch East 
Indies, is a beautiful city, situated 
about seven miles inland from Tand- 
jong Priok. The first thing we noticed 
was the exeellency of the beer-gardens, 
where one may sit in the cool of the 
evening and sip—or guzzle, according 
to one’s temperament—the most soul- 
satisfying brew I have ever buried my 
face in. One is permeated with a 
sense of well-being; on all sides are 
honest, beaming Dutch faces, and on 
the stage, which is usually at one end of 
the garden, musicians, sometimes white 
and sometimes native Javanese, regale 
the visitor with plaintive tunes. Of 
course the musie may be and often is 
rotten, and the faces roundabout, any- 
thing but honest—but after about the 
fourth stein of that Dutch beer nobody 
seems to care. 


The real loeal color is found in the 
‘“‘kampongs’’ or native villages. I 
wandered into one of these at night 
time and witnessed several native 
dances in full swing. These consisted 
chiefly of a lot of posturing and ges- 
turing on the part of the dancers to 
the accompaniment of tom toms, mus- 
ettes, and various pereussion in- 
struments. The affair presented a very 
bizarre scene; the flickering torchlight 
threw wierd shadows of the posturing 
figures all attired in ‘‘sarongs’’—a 
sort of glorified skirt worn by both 
sexes and reminiscent of wall paper— 
and balero jackets. 


The Javanese girls are very tiny and, 
almost without exception, have per- 
fectly formed bodies. This is no 
random statement, by the way, for as 
a connoisseur of art I had every op- 
portunity of judging for myself, due 
to the facet that they seem to have a 


fetish for taking baths upon the slight- 
est provocation, wherever there hap- 
pens to be any water. They appear 
to be quite devoid of any sex-concious- 
ness, and just perfectly natural and 
charming little persons, but perhaps 
the missionaries have not yet brought 
them into the blessed fold. 


Among other things, I visited the 
grave of one Peter Van der Veldt, 
“The Accursed’’. It Appears that 
about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury this young man, a Dutch-Java- 
nese halfbreed, was ambitious enough 
to visualize the independence of Java 
via a revolt led by himself. Had this 
been successful, he would probably 
have gone down to posterity as a 
liberator—another Bolivar. However 
it turned out to be a disastrous failure. 
The Dutch government, doubtless with 
the laudable idea of pointing out his 


_ wickedness to the natives and to im- 


press further upon their heathen minds 
the benefits of Christianity, had the un- 
fortunate van der Veldt publicly dis- 
membered, disembowelled, castrated, 
his heart torn out and flung in his face, 
and finally—one wonders why —his 
head cut off? He is buried just out- 
side a churehyard wall, upon which 


his skull is transfixed with an iron 


spike. The inscription on the wall 
reads—in Dutch of course—‘‘ That this 
ground shall be forever accursed and 
nothing shall hereafter be permitted to 
grow upon it.’’ 

This seems to be the only blot upon 
the history of the Dutch colonization. 
It in all other respects appears to have 
been a model of fairness, entirely free 
from that objectionable despotism 
which has so often attended the carry- 
ing of the so-called ‘‘White man’s 
burden.”’ 

We sailed from Tadjong Priok yes- 
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terday morning in a torrential down- 
pour, which we ran out of in about 
two hours. About noon we turned 
south and entered Sunda Straits, the 
narrow channel between Sumatra and 
Java, leading from the Java Sea to 
the Indian Ocean. 


During the afternoon we passed the 
Island of Krakatao, which is given in 
the encyclopedia as the world’s worst 
voleano. Back in the eighties it went 
off, not as we usually visualize a 
voleano in a mere eruption, but ex- 
ploding like a bomb, hurling the higher 
part of the island all over the ocean, 
and killing forty thousand people— 
this will not seem so very many unless 
you are aware that there were only 
forty thousand people living there. 
The tidal wave caused by the explosion 
earried a sailing ship forty kilometers 
overland into the jungles of Sumatra. 


There have from time to time been 
other eruptions. I remember reading 
of one in 1927, while I was still in the 
army, in which about one thousand had 


perished ; but by that time people had 
begun to think of earthquakes and 
eruptions only in relation to the num- 
ber of people killed in or by them and 
nearly half a million had died in 
Japan only four years previously. 

About sundown we passed Java 
Head, that rugged promontory about 
which Joseph Hergesheimer has writ- 
ten a novel. Java Head is the 
southernmost landmark of the East 
Indies. We have now left the Orient 
definitely behind ; there will be no more 
of the colorful and bizarre. We are 
headed for something entirely new, 
vigorous and Nordic—<Australia. l- 
ready the atmosphere is noticeably 
cooler ; gone is the lassitude—‘‘ that pea 
soup’’ feeling of the tropics. There is 
a cleanliness and a vigor in the pre- 
vailing winds of the Indian Ocean; 
everyone seems alert and the ‘‘old pep”’ 
is returning. Fremantle is four days 
away—south—and we are getting 
further from the equator all the time. 

I will give you my impressions of 
Australia in my next letter. 


D 


He Knew What He Wanted 


From the Note Book of “General Erperience”’ 


N Irishman enlisted in the 16th Infantry in order 
to be near his brother who was in the 17th 


Infantry. 
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Chemical Tactics 


(For officers of all arms) 


GAS DISCIPLINE’ 
Lr. Cot. CHarutes E. T. Luuy, C. W. 8. 


\ the night of August 17, 1917, 
QO certain batteries of artillery on 
the British front were subjected to 
bombardment with mustard gas. The 
bombardment followed two days of in- 
tense activity during which the men 
had handled ammunition, served their 
guns, and constructed emplacements. 
Meals and sleep had necessarily been 
lacking; the men were exhausted and 
some of them suecumbed to powder 
fumes from their own guns. They 
were at a low physical point and un- 
able to stand gas, or any prolonged 
exertion While wearing masks. As was 
to be expeeted, they suffered numerous 
gas casualties; but they stuck by their 
guns and carried on. 


The investigation which followed 
showed that every precaution had been 
taken to guard against gas; that offi- 
cers and men had been properly in- 
structed and had the greatest confi- 
dence in their protective equipment ; 
that there had been no laxity in dis- 
cipline. There had, however, been a 
number of 8.0.8. ealls which, at times, 
had demanded the highest rate of fire. 
The men could not see to handle ammu- 
nition, and serve their guns rapidly 
with their masks adjusted. Evidence 
from every source showed that the men 
had aeeepted the chance of being 
gassed, rather than fail to respond to 
the appeal of the infantry. 

In battle, the skillful leader is one 
who earries out his mission with a 


minimum of losses. Under the condi- 
tions of chemical warfare, he emplaces 
and moves elements of his command so 
as to minimize the probability of cas- 
ualties from exposure to chemical 
agents. Where, from tactical necessi- 
ty, the jeopardy of exposure must be 
accepted, such an officer provides for 
alternative positions and routes where, 
in the event of chemical intervention 
by the enemy, his mission ean still be 
fulfilled. Situations arise, however, 
as in the instance above narrated, where 
exposure can no longer be avoided. 
Here the fighting spirit of the troops 
becomes the decisive factor, and tae- 
tical skill can play but a minor réle. 
Such a situation provides the acid test 
of an officer’s leadership. 

Modern battle is characterized by 
the isolated combats of small units. 
The power of weapons has banished 
from the field the massed formations of 
former wars where battalion, regi- 
mental, and even brigade commanders 
led their men to the assault and 
steadied them by personal example. 
Today the combat unit is the platoon, 
the section, and frequently the squad. 
Men, to survive, must adopt open for- 
mations, and the individual is thrown 
upon his own responsibility. The 
accompanying aerial photograph of 
the attack on Cantigny by the First 
Division, on the morning of May 28, 
1918, gives an unusually clear impres- 
sion of actual battlefield conditions. 
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The Attack on Cantigny, May 28, 1918 
In the picture, individual men appear 
as light colored dots distributed un- 


evenly, singly or in small groups, over 


a wide Under such cireum- 
evident that man 


must work out his own salvation, and 


area. 
stances, it is each 
control by contact or personal example 
is practically impossible. 

These 


terpreted, however, as relieving a com- 


conditions must not be in- 
mander of responsibility for the be- 
havior of his men when beyond his im- 
mediate control. On the contrary, by 
the very reason of the difficulties to be 
overcome, his responsibility is greater 
If, under the stress 
of combat, troops acquit themselves in 
the 
is entitled to the credit for their per- 
formance. If, on the other hand, they 


do not measure up to the strain, he 


than ever before. 


a creditable manner, commander 


must accept the responsibility for their 
failure. The fact that ‘‘the troop is 
the reflection of its commander’’ is 
never better illustrated than by the 
degree of its steadiness in battle when, 
under the stupefying influence of un- 
familiar conditions and danger, men 
are guided by habit rather than judg- 
ment. 

Morale is the objective against which 
chemical agents are particularly ef- 
Efficient as have 
proven as a source of casualties, their 
moral effect is far greater than the 
physical. A unit may suffer casualties, 
its men may be exhausted and at the 


fective. chemicals 


point of physical collapse, but with 
its morale unimpaired, it will continue 
to fight and carry out its mission. But 
when morale is affected, men fall vic- 
tims to their own hysteria, and tactical 
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efficiency ceases. Under such condi- 
tions, an organization, although phys- 
ically intaet, in possession of its means 
of combat and trained in their use, 
may be completely neutralized as a 
fighting unit. The safeguard to morale 
is discipline. Discipline is, therefore, 
the basis of all protection against chem- 
ical agents. 

The training of troops in protection 
against gas, and in the execution of 
their normal functions under gas con- 
ditions, is a direct responsibility of 
company and higher commanders. This 
responsibility is derived from the prin- 
ciple that every officer must answer for 
the battle efficiency of troops under his 
command, and the fact that the sources 
of command and discipline are insep- 
arable. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, protection against gas was 
generally regarded as highly technical ; 
and chemical warfare training was 
largely confided to specialists. Com- 
manding officers failed to appreciate 
the danger of such a system and, under 
the stress of other duties, were glad 
to shift responsibility onto competent 
shoulders. The element of gas disci- 
pline was ignored and the soldier looked 
to the specialist instructor rather than 
to his commanding officer, as the source 
of his efficiency. The bad results of 
the system became evident, however, 
when the troops moved up to the front 
in Franee. Many casualties occurred 
as a result of the enemy’s gas attacks. 
The protective equipment was satis- 
factory and men were well instructed 
in its use; but investigation showed 
that casualties oeceurred through pure 
lack of diseipline. 

There is no reason to assume, how- 
ever, that the units in which this oe- 
curred were lacking in the funda- 


mentals of military discipline. Under 
ordinary conditions of combat, they 
would, undoubtedly, have given a good 
account of themselves. What they 
lacked was the form of discipline de- 
manded by the conditions of gas war- 
fare. This they lacked because their 
instruction had come from specialists, 
and not from the officers who were 
to lead them in battle and from whom, 
alone, battle discipline could be de- 
rived. Unfortunately, the true sig- 
nificance of this lesson is still to be 
appreciated by officers in general 
throughout the service. Chemical war- 
fare is still misunderstood as being a 
highly technical specialty; and com- 
pany and higher commanders continue 
to look to the chemical specialist to 
give their men the training which they 
alone are capable of providing. 

Gas discipline, like any other form 
of military discipline. is nothing more 


‘than a set of habits based on the funda- 


mental habit of obedience to authority. 
It causes the soldier, when menaced 
by chemical agents in the field, to take 
suitable measures for his own protec- 
tion; to conform, implicity, to the 
orders of his officers; or, in their ab- 
sence, to comply with the spirit of their 
previous instructions. Gas discipline 
ean be acquired only by frequent repe- 
tition of suitable exercises in the pro- 
tective measures of chemical warfare 
and in the performance of military 
duties under gas conditions. As in all 
military training, such exercises should 
begin with simple elementary acts and 
increase in complexity until a reason- 
able state of combat efficiency has been 
attained. For convenience in planning 
instruction, and in judging progress, 
successive objectives may well be se- 
lected as follows: 

1st Objective: Individual proficiency 
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in quick and accurate adjustment of 
the gas mask; its inspection and care. 

2nd Objective: Ability on the part of 
the soldier to perform his normal phys- 
ical and military functions while wear- 
ing the mask with a minimum of ex- 
citement and fatigue. 

3rd Objection: Efficient functioning 
of the combat team when exposed to 
gas. 

The technique of protection against 
gas is simple. As far as the individual 
soldier is concerned, it is entirely cov- 
ered by the time he has learned to ad- 
just, inspect and care for his mask. 
From then on all training is psycho- 
logical. Even in the first phase of 
training, however, the psychological 
factor is important. This is an addi- 
tional reason why the company com 
mander rather than the chemical spe- 
cialist should conduct training from the 
very beginning. During the War 
many instructors, anxious to impress 
the troops with the vital necessity of 
adjusting masks quickly without 
breathing gas, frightened the men with 
vivid accounts of its deadly and instan- 
taneous effect. They warned them that 
they must hold their breath while put- 
ting on their masks and made frequent 
use of such expressions as ‘‘the quick 
and the dead.’’ This pre-disposed the 
men to hysteria, and many never got 
over it. This sort of thing should be 
earefully avoided. 

Men should first be instructed and 
drilled, without reference to the matter 
of breathing, until they can adjust 
their masks accurately and quickly. 
They should next be taught the proper 
way to breathe, with slow deep breaths 
controlled, consciously, by the muscles 
of the chect and abdomen. They should 
be shown that, by contracting these 
muscles, they can, without discomfort, 


prevent any air from entering their 
lungs for a length of time considerably 
in excess of that required to adjust the 
mask. Then, and then only, should 
they be taught to contract their chest 
and abdominal muscles and keep them 
contracted until the mask is adjusted 
and cleared. If this system is followed, 
there will be no tendeney to hysteria, 
men will have full confidence in their 
ability to protect themselves, and they 
will be prepared to get the best result 
from the training that follows. 

At this point it is well to have the 
men pass through the gas chamber. 
This is something which ean best be 
handled by unit gas officers. There 
is nothing to be gained in having it 
done by company commanders, and it 
requires a certain degree of technical 
knowledge with which there is no neces- 
sity of burdening them. 

The essential element to be developed 
in the second phase of training is self 
control on the part of the soldier. The 
gas mask of today no longer has the 
nose clip and mouthpiece which made 
the wartime mask so uneomfortable. 
If a man remains quiet and at rest, he 
can wear it almost indefinitely. Tests 
have shown that a man ean sleep in 
the present mask without undue dis- 
comfort. To protect against toxic 
smokes, the mask must be provided, 
however, with a mechanical filter which 
creates a certain resistance to breath- 
ing. With acceleration of breath due 
to physical activity, this resistance be- 
comes noticeable and, in a way, sug- 
gestive of smothering. To overcome 
this smothering sensation the soldier 
breathes harder than is necessary and 
increases the apparent resistance which 
he is trying to overcome. This leads 
to excitement and to physical exhaus- 
tion. All of this can be overcome, 
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however, by making men appreciate the 
advantage of slow moderate breathing 
and by calming them down when they 
tend to get excited. It is this steady- 
ing, quieting influence on the part of 
the instruetor which is the keynote of 
this phase of training; more than any- 
thing else, it lays the foundation of 
true gas discipline. 

In our third phase we pass from in- 
dividual to collective training. This 
should not be undertaken until the men 
have learned to wear their masks and 
perform their normal duties without 
excitement, and with a minimum of 
fatigue. The most important thing to 
remember in this phase is to progress 
gradually so as not to undo the work 
which has been done. Beginning with 
simple team-work with masks adjusted 
in clear air, men should be drilled until 
they ean funetion normally. They 
should next be instructed in changing 
from normal to mask-wearing condi- 
tions without interruption of combat 
functions. When this point is reached, 
and not until then, they should be re- 
quired to funetion in an atmosphere 
of tear gas. 

The mistake has frequently been 
made of subjecting troops to tear gas 
before they were thoroughly at home 
with the mask adjusted, or before they 
had learned to funetion collectively in 
their masks. This tends to confuse 
them and ereate a condition of excite- 
ment which weakens their confidence. 
Gas should not be used, therefore, until 
the men are used to teamwork with 
masks adjusted. If, on the other hand, 
training is conducted progressively as 
indicated, the organization will soon 
reach a state of gas discipline in which 
it should have little diffieulty in such 
operations as collective firing, fire con- 
trol. and battery target practice in a 
tear-gas atmosphere. 


The part of the higher commander, 
in the development of gas discipline, 
is to facilitate the task of company offi- 
cers by allotting adequate time for 
training, by providing the necessary 
means to carry on instruction, and by 
relieving them of all unnecessary tech- 
nical requirements. He should also 
assure himself, by inspection, that 
suitable progress is made and that the 
successive objectives of training are at- 
tained. For chemical duties which re- 
quire technical knowledge beyond that 
essential to purely tactical training, he 
should appoint properly qualified gas 
officers and enlisted specialists. ' The 
great mistake to be avoided is that of 
depending upon these specialists for 
the troop training which is a distinct 
responsibility of troop commanders 
themselves. 

Gas discipline is a vital element of 
combat efficiency. When needed, it 
becomes the safeguard of a unit’s 
morale and effective continuance in 
action. No commander can afford to 
neglect it. Gas discipline can not be 
improvised, nor can it be developed in 
a day. Like march discipline, fire dis- 
cipline, and all other elements of com- 
bat efficiency, it must be built up grad- 
ually according to the established prin- 
ciples of military training. Command- 
ing officers who do not appreciate its 
importance, or who entrust its devel- 
opment to specialist instructors, are 
liable to have a rude awakening when 
called upon to face the chemical oper- 
ations of the enemy. Where, however, 
officers realize their own responsibility 
for gas discipline, and build it by con- 
structive leadership, troops will do 
their part. 

Specialist instructors can supply in- 
formation but only troop commanders 
can impart gas discipline. 
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Modern Recruiting—A Problem 


Lieut. Harry G. Downa.t, Infantry 


ECENTLY a colonel of the In- 
spector General’s Department re- 
marked : ‘‘There are some officers who 
are bent on constantly changing estab- 
lished army methods. Army methods 
are the result of many years of experi- 
ence. New methods should be carefully 
weighed and tested before they are 
finally adopted.”’ 

That seems to be sound advice to 
anyone who many entertain ideas look- 
ing toward changes in the ‘‘ established 
order.’’ It will be noted, though, that 
this officer of long experience did not 
oppose changes. In these days when 
rapid changes are being made in every 
enterprise, no experienced officer would 
oppose practical changes in army meth- 
ods. In fact, there have been many 
changes in army procedure since the 
World War. But in the face of all 
of this, the method of obtaining re- 
placements has followed along the same 
line since recruiting was resumed for 
the peacetime Army in 1919. 

Recruiting is an essential activity 
of the Army. So much depends upon 
the character and calibre of the men 
obtained that the subject is deserving 
of careful study. 

In approaching this problem, one of 
utmost importance to the future of the 
Army, it will be well to review briefly 
the history of army recruiting. 

Before the World War the Army 
was small. While recruiting stations 
were maintained in all principal cities, 
practically no street canvassing was 
done. A well dressed noncommissioned 
officer was stationed outside the door. 
He answered questions and escorted 
eligible applicants upstairs. There was 
a time when street canvassing was pro- 
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hibited. The Army Recruiting Service 
was not an open competitor in the 
labor market. Postmasters received 
$5.00 for every recruit they secured, 
This was an effective method, but later 
was discontinued. A small advertise. 
ment appeared daily in the leading 
newspaper under ‘‘Help Wanted— 
Male’’ column, reading ‘‘ Men Wanted 
for the United States Army,’’ followed 
by a statement of qualifications and 
the address of the recruiting station. 
On the flag that hung in front of the 
recruiting stations was the same ap- 
peal: ‘‘Men Wanted for the United 
States Army.”’ 

It seemed to the public that men 
were always ‘‘wanted for the Army.”’ 
Undoubtedly this was true. It was a 
straight-forward statement of fact, and 
yet it gave only one side of the pic- 
ture, and therefore a distorted impres- 
sion. Perhaps it did not oceur to any- 
one that, aside from the duty imposed 
upon all citizens to support the Army, 
there are thousands of young men who 
need what the Army can give them 
through an enlistment more than the 
Army needs their services. 

The World War brought about a 
change. When the re-organization of 
the Army was effected in 1920, street 
canvassing became the very backbone 
of recruiting efforts. It was supple- 
mented by sidewalk boards with pic- 
ture posters, handbills, and booklets 
setting forth the benefit of service in 
the Army; motion pictures of army 
activities were used; articles were se- 
cured in numerous newspapers; and 
publicity bureaus were established to 
carry on propaganda. 

As time went on, the Army together 
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A Small Town Sub-Station, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


with the Marine Corps and the Navy, 
became a competitor in the labor mar- 
ket and it was soon realized that its 
success in obtaining men for the Army 
depended almost entirely upon its sell- 
ing foree—the street canvassers. The 
advertising posters, hand-bills, news- 
paper stories and the like, were con- 
sidered essential as a background for 
e canvassers, but these agencies, in 

emselves, were unable to secure 
enough men. Hence it was that all 
successful reeruiting officers made 
every effort to obtain men who had 
salesmanship ability as street canvas- 
‘ers or to provide instruction in sales- 
manship for reeruiters. Street can- 

‘sing was gradually stressed until it 

s now become the all important 

‘tor of personnel production for the 
\rmy. 
This brief review of the methods 
loyed for a period of twenty years 
riven to center attention on activities 


of the street canvasser and to analyze 
his work. He is the producer. 


THE SELLING FORCE 

Canvassing is divided into three 
classifications: country canvassing, 
small town canvassing, and street can- 
vassing in cities and large towns. 

The country canvasser visits the 
smaller country towns, spending a day 
or two in each. He generally makes 
the post office his headquarters and 
most of his contacts are made through 
the aid of the postmaster and other 
town officials who know the young men 
of the community. 

The small town canvasser is gen- 
erally placed in charge of a recruiting 
sub-station. A successful small town 
eanvasser strives to know personally 
every ‘‘key’’ man in the town from 
the mayor down to the policemen; he 
becomes friendly with the pool room 
and bowling alley owners, with the 
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Recruiting Trucks Play an Important Part in City and Country Advertising 
and Country Canvassing 


barbers, station masters, rural mail 
carriers, and others who come in con- 
tact with young men. He takes an 
interest in local civil activities and he 
makes his social circle an aid to his 
work. He must depend upon himself, 
as a rule, for most of his newspaper 
publicity. He does some street can- 
vassing, usually .in front of his sta- 
tion; but his success depends in a 
large measure upon his ability to fol- 
low up the prospects by visiting them 
in their homes or their hang-outs. 

The city street canvasser usually 
depends upon his sidewalk board to 
arrest the attention of the young men 
who pass along. The board and street 
canvassers are placed on streets that 
young men out of employment usually 
frequent. 

It is a fact that most enlistments are 
obtained in large cities; New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 


and Chicago standing at the head of 
the list. And it is also an established 
fact that most of the men accepted 
for enlistment come from those streets 
in the city on which the unemployed 
congregate. Therefore, it is found that 
the success in recruiting depends in 
a great measure upon two factors: 
first, upon the amount of unemploy- 
ment among men of enlistment age, 
and second, upon the ability of street 
canvassers to ‘‘sell’’ the Army to this 
type of men. 


The second factor while important. 
is dependent upon the first, because the 
street canvasser, must depend upon 
the ebb and flow of the unemployed 
young men who drift into the larger 
cities. 


LABOR MARKET INFLUENCE 


That the Army Reeruiting Service 
should depend almost entirely upon 
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the labor market surplus for its re- 
placements shows two weaknesses in the 
recruiting system: first, the ever pres- 
ent uncertainty of obtaining replace- 
ments when needed; and second, the 
position of being a refuge open to 
young men who cannot secure employ- 
ment at a living wage. Regardless of 
the fact that many young men of fine 
character and good heart meet with 
reverses and in tattered clothes are 
foreed to drift with the unemployment 
into the side streets of our cities, yet 
just so long as the recruiting service 
is foreed to turn to the unemployed 
for its chief sourees of procurement 
the public will continue to look upon 
the Army as the refuge for the class 
with which thoughtful parents would 
hesitate to permit their sons to asso- 
clate. 

Is the Reeruiting Service to blame? 
Should it attempt to change this im- 
pression on the publie by placing re- 
cruiters in the residential sections and 
on high elass business thoroughfares? 
The answer to both questions are, No. 
What then? 

The reeruiting officer knows that his 
mission is to obtain men who are phy- 
sically, mentally, and morally eligible. 
If he ean get them from the employ- 
ment sections and not elsewhere, it is 
obviously his duty to canvass for en- 
listments in those sections. He has a 
lmited personnel and cannot afford 
to place men in non-productive parts 
of the eity just to build up a favorable 
impression of the Army’s effort to in- 
terest the so-called better class. 

LOOKING FORWARD 

Some time ago the Reeruiting Pub- 
licity Bureau issued a poster appealing 
to parents. It read: 


Parents—‘‘Modern Youth needs the 
Charaeter-Building Influence of Army 


Training. Your son modern? Inves- 
tigate.’’ 

These posters were for sidewalk 
boards. They were displayed on the 
boards, but as already seen, recruiting 
sidewalk boards are as a rule located 
in ‘‘hang-out’’ sections of towns. It 
is fair to assume that a very small 
percentage of resident-parents saw that 
poster. Nevertheless, it was a step in 
the right direction. It is the confirmed 
conviction of the writer that the Army 
will have to go a long way in that 
direction before army recruiting is 
placed in its proper position before 
the public. 

This is not a question of the dignity 
of the Recruiting Service. It is a ques- 
tion of the efficiency of the Recruiting 
Service, and as a consequence, the effi- 
ciency of the Army enlisted personnel. 
That is the real objective. 


The Reeruiting Service to-day is 


‘facing a condition that it did not make, 


nor is it one which it wishes to con- 
tinue. It is simply carrying on hop- 
ing for a better era; striving to interest 
those who can help it gain the position 
to which it is rightfully entitled. Army 
recruiting will never reach its proper 
plane until the public learns and under- 
stands the benefits that a young man 
ean obtain through an enlistment. 


The appeal should be made to the 
parents, guardians and others who 
guide the destiny of youths. The 
knowledge of benefits to be derived 
from Army training should come to 
the young man from those to whom he 
looks for advice and guidance. 

The Recruiting Service should be 
enabled gradually to reverse its tactics. 

When one realizes that in this coun- 
try each year more than one million 
young men become eighteen years of 
age, and that among these are neces- 
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sarily many thousands who have no 
prospects of a favorable career ahead 
of them, it is quite obvious that the 
Army should have no trouble in re- 
eruiting the comparatively small num- 
ber needed as replacements to keep 
the Army at authorized strength. 
Hence the whole problem is boiled 
down to one issue: how ean such 
young men be reached and informed 
of the benefits of army training? 

Shall the Army be content to sit 
back and continue its present method 
of placing recruiters on streets along 
which only a few of these thousands of 
eligibles may pass, in the hope that 
the recruiters may ‘‘sell’’ them the 
Army? Or shall there be a real effort 
by the entire establishment to ‘‘sell’’ 
the Army to such lads before they be- 
come drifting, jobless, homeless, hun- 
gry charges on public charity, or 
potential criminals under police sur- 
veillance ? 

And how ean this be done? Only 
by acquainting the public with the 
real benefits which any well-disposed 
young man can get through an enlist- 
ment. 

Every recruiting officer knows that 
if parents, guardians, school teachers, 
clergymen, public officials, superinten- 
dents of orphanages, and leaders of 
boys’ clubs and societies were well in- 
formed about what the Army stands 
ready and willing to do for any young 
man who will give the Army his honest 
service, there would be a waiting list 
at every recruiting station in the land, 
and the recruiting canvassers, now the 
most valuable agents of personnel pro- 
duction, could be re-called from the 
streets. 


THE IDEAL 


This would be the ideal situation. 
It is one worth striving to attain. 


Recruiting officers would then be jn 
a position to pick and choose the best 
material to fill vacancies as they occur. 
Standards for enlistment could be 
raised accordingly. 


MAKING A START 


If the Army is itself ‘‘sold’’ on the 
benefits of an enlistment, then the in- 
evitable conclusion is that the people 
of America should be educated con- 
cerning their Army. Some army off- 
cers who have a small group of civilian 
friends who happen to be well in- 
formed on army matters are inelined 
to believe that the knowledge which 
these civilians have of the Army is 
indicative of the general public’s un- 
derstanding of our national defense 
institution. Unfortunately the public 
as a whole, is extremely ignorant of 
our peace-time Army and its work. 
Some features of army activities that 
receive wide publicity are fairly well 
understood by the public, but the bene- 
fits open to young men eligible to en- 
list and receive army training are 
seldom mentioned outside of army re- 
eruiting circles. 

The prejudice against an Army en- 
listment which recruiting officers must 
meet constantly, can be charged against 
ignorance or a misunderstanding. 
Numerous cases are on record where 
recruiters who have been able to reach 
parents, teachers and others who guide 
youths, have cleared up such misunder- 
standings; and it often happens that 
these same antagonists have become 
enthusiastically in favor of Army 
training. 

And if the publie is to be educated 
as to its Army and its mission, where 
should a start be made? Right with 
the Army, itself! Right with the com- 
missioned personnel of the Army! 

As a rule most officers are so 0c- 
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cupied with training programs and the 
daily routine of military duties that 
no time is available to study or analyze 
comparative benefits and opportunties, 
even if they were inclined to do so. 


RECRUITING OFFICERS’ VERACITY 


Some officers seem to feel that Army 
Recruiting depends upon misinforma- 
tion and deceit for its suecess and that 
no young man of average intelligence 
would enlist in the Army for $21.00 
per month unless he be ‘‘down and 
out,’’ a runaway adventurer, or one 
who has been deceived by some one in 
the recruiting service. 

This may be attributed to two 
causes: first, that many officers have 
had no practical experience in civil life. 
They do not understand the struggle 
young men, with no financial back- 
ground, must make to get ahead. Sec- 
ond, that many officers, with troops 
seem ready to believe the stories told 
them by a ‘‘ne’er do well’’ reeruit con- 
cerning alleged promises made by re- 
cruiting officers. 

The fact that any ambitious, willing 
young man has numerous opportunities 
open to him through enlistment is not 
realized by many officers of the Army. 
They, as a rule, are not in a position 
to get the right perspective or are 
indifferent to the success of enlisted 
men, other than their efficiency as 
soldiers. 

A tour on regular recruiting duty 
never fails to bring out a sudden 
awakening. It has converted many 
officers to a new way of thinking. 
These officers find upon their return 
to duty with troops that they have 
found a real joy in planning and en- 
couraging ambitious soldiers to take 
advantage of trade learning and other 
advantages within reach which will be 
helpful in eivil life. They are fired 


with a zeal to help young men make 
EFFECT OF MILITARY TRAINING 
BY-PRODUCTS 


The Army must instruct men in 
many trades and professions in order 
to carry on its own activities. A list 
of these covers all the more practical 
lines found in civil life. It is but 
natural that after training men, the 
Army should like to see them re-enlist 
and continue to serve the government, 
but it is also just as natural that 
trained men should want to obtain 
positions in civil life which will give 
them a larger income. The Army 
rightfully boasts of taking untrained 
men from civil life and returning 
them back trained men. 

This important and far reaching 
activity of the Army is stressed in the 
annual report of the Secretary of War, 


for 1926. Mr. Davis, then Secretary 


of War, caused a careful survey of 
every post in the entire Army to be 
made to obtain accurate and first hand 
information. He reported to the Presi- 
dent as follows: 


‘*The resulting advantages from this 
military training are both individual 
and national. The individual is im- 
proved in bodily vigor, mental alert- 
ness, self-respect and self-reliance. His 
environment eliminates distinctions of 
caste and wealth. He is judged solely 
by his ability and character, which are 
the only standards for advancement. 

‘‘The nation, of course, benefits from 
the sound bodies and mental alertness 
of its citizen soldiers. However, mili- 
tary training produces other attributes 
which have a value of special signifi- 
eance to the nation. Military training 
teaches team work and a sense of obli- 
gation to fellow men. Collective suc- 
cess is a common object. A visit to 
any training center will reveal the 
development of tolerance and mutual 
respect which should be the funda- 
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mental attributes of a people who en- 
joy a free and democratic government. 
Each year the Army returns thousands 
of citizens to civil life where they 
reap the benefits of the preparation 
they have received in the military 
service. 


‘‘The Army is a considerable factor 
in education. The maintenance of a 
modern military establishment neces- 
sitates the training as specialists of a 
great proportion of the enlisted per- 
sonnel. Due to the comparatively 
small remuneration offered, the Army 
can not compete with civil industry 
for the services of trained specialists. 
It must train its own corps of special- 
ists from the young men who mostly 
have only an incomplete secondary 
education and are not skilled at any 
occupation. The eagerness with which 
the average soldier grasps every oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement is an in- 
dication that the Army is considered 
as a highway to civil advancement by 
a great number of American youths. 


‘‘When these ambitious young men 
have attained a fair degree of skill 
they are assured more or less lucrative 
positions in civil life. The War De- 
partment, with the welfare of the 
country as a whole in view, does not 
attempt to hold them. It must con- 
tinually build and rebuild its corps of 
specialists, but from that process takes 
satisfaction in the value of this serv- 
ice to the individuals and the public. 


‘*The place held by the Army in our 
educational system was well demon- 
strated by the results of a survey which 
I caused to be made in the past fiseal 
year. This survey showed that over 
44,700 enlisted men of the permanent 
establishment were engaged on mili- 
tary duties, or were taking courses in 
Army schools, which directly prepared 
them for civil oceupations though 
undertaken from a military stand- 
point. The survey covered a period 
of only one month. It is believed that 
similar figures obtained for a complete 
fiscal year would demonstrate that be- 
tween 65,000 and 75.000 soldiers of 
the Regular Army, as a result of their 


military duties, had fitted themselves 
for essential civil occupations. 
‘This survey disclosed a very wide 
range of nearly 500 military dutie 
which would directly benefit the gol. 
dier in the commercial and industrial 
worlds. It would be impracticable to 
attempt to detail in this report the 
complete results of this survey. A 
eursory review of the figures will suf. 
fice to demonstrate the value of this 
phase of the by-products of military 
training. Over 9,300 enlisted men were 
engaged on military duties which fitted 
them for positions as administrators, 
accountants, managers, clerks, and for 
similar capacities in the business world. 
Over 5,000 were detailed on duties 
pertaining to the preparation, inspee- 
tion, and handling of food. Cable. 
radio, telephone, and telegraph com- 
munications occupied the military time 
of over 4,500 enlisted men. Approxi- 
mately 7,800 through their military 
duties, were fitting themselves for civil 
occupations pertaining to motor trans- 
portation, and 1,300 for building, ear- 
pentry, and other allied trades.’” 


PRIDE IN THE ARMY’S WORK 


If the Army personnel can be 
brought to the stage of believing in 
itself, it would be proud of its work 
and anxious to give expression to its 
feelings. 

The United States Army has ample 
reasons to be proud of the great benev- 
olent work it is doing for the young 
men of America. It is not a selfish de 
partment of our government. 

In peace as well as in war it is car- 
rying out its mission of helpfulness t¢ 
the nation as a whole, as well as t0 
thousands of its citizens. 

If this one fact were known in the 
homes of America, Army reeruiting 
would cease to be a problem. Should 
this statement be doubted? Let us see. 

The only near parallel is the British 
Army. The people of Great Britain 
know their army. They know the op- 
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portunities a young man has offered 
ty him through an enlistment in His 
Majesty’s forees. The best proof of 
this is the faet that there are no re- 
cruiters canvassing on the streets of 
London. It is not necessary. And yet 
the London reeruiting office enlists 
twice as many carefully selected men 
as New York City. In this connection 
it should be remembered that enlist- 
ments are longer in the British Army 
than in our Army. A comparison of 
opportunities for a man to ‘‘Learn, 
Earn and Travel’’ on a first enlistment 
will convinee anyone that the U. S. 
Army has the greater inducements with 
fewer restrictions and obligations. 

The point is, the Britisher knows the 
army and its accomplishments; is 
proud of the army, and is always ready 
to say a good word for the army. 
Parents often bring their boys into the 
recruiting stations. The dignity of 
the British Army reaches through to 
the recruiting branch. It is no won- 
der that young Britishers consider it 
an honor to be enlisted in His Majes- 
ty’s forces. 

Naturally, Britishers have a greater 
uational spirit and take a deeper in- 
terest In government activities than 
can be expeeted of a young nation like 
ours 

The faet should not be overlooked 
that the British Army attained and 
continues to maintain its high rating 
in the publie’s opinion through the ef- 
jorts of the army itself. In numerous 
ways the British Army keeps itself be- 
‘or the publie in an impressive and dig- 
nified manner. Even tourists who visit 
London earry away with them a most 
favorable opinion of His Majesty’s 
torees. This brief reference to the 
sritish Army is given to shory why re- 


eruiting is not a problem in the British 
Army. 
EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 

If, and when the Army, as a whole, 
is not only ‘‘sold,’’ but enthusiastic on 
the point that an enlistment in the 
service is beneficial to the young man 
who needs the Army’s help, then the 
next step would be the launching of a 
general campaign for the purpose of 
educating the public. Such a cam- 
paign might be divided into two ef- 
forts: one that will occupy the atten- 
tion of the Army as a whole, and the 
other the effort of those who may be 
named by the War Department or by 
corps area commanders to aid the re- 
eruiting service in this special mission. 
The mission of the first would be to 
aid in building up, by speeches, news- 
paper articles, and the like, what the 
Army is doing, with special reference 
to the enlisted personnel. The mission 
of the second group, to organize the 
so-called contact work in all large cities 
throughout the country. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND EFFORT 

War Department officials and Army 
officers have ample opportunities to 
appear before the public on many occa- 
sions throughout the year, either in 
speech-making or in articles for the 
press. The subjects are varied and 
touch on many phases of Army activ- 
ities, but rarely is there an occasion 
when a favorable reference cannot be 
made to the part played by the enlisted 
men in the accomplishment of this or 
that successful endeavor. Let the en- 
listed personnel get full credit for the 
part played in the military establish- 
ment. Officers who have written of 
the Army in the World War have not 
failed to stress the role of the enlisted 
man, and the fact should not be over- 
looked that he plays an equally impor- 
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tant role in the Army peace-time activ- 
ities. Such reference would strengthen 


the officer’s position before the public, 
as well as aid the enlisted man’s status 
because all thinking persons know that 
officers are the instructors and leaders, 
and favorable reference to the enlisted 
man calls attention to his importance. 


If care is taken that every speech to 
be made, especially by general officer: 
contains some favorable reference to 
the enlisted men of the Army, a power- 
ful background could be built up to 
aid recruiting. Wide publicity is *iven 
to such speeches. The message enters 
thousands of homes through the colum. 
of the newspapers. 

High ranking Army officers have 
many contacts with civilians. These 
could be used gracefully, to build up 
aids for recruiting background. 


The more recognition given to the 
Recruiting Service by general officers, 
the more impressed will the public be- 
come with the importance of recruiting. 


This instance is cited: a general offi- 
cer was scheduled to speak in a large 
city before a group of reserve officers. 
He was greeted at the train by a com- 
mittee of reserve officers who had 
planned a busy program for him. The 
general asked that he be taken to the 
Army recruiting station for a brief 
unofficial visit, and while there and in 
the presence of the committee and 
newspapermen, he spoke ‘to the re- 
eruiters on the importance of their 
work to the Army. Excellent publicity 
was gained for recruiting by this 
thoughtful act, and it is needless to 
say that the morale of the reeruiters 
was aided materially. 

The opportunity for building up a 
favorable impression of the Army is al- 
most unlimited, and a general effort 


$$... 


by the Army as a whole is one in which 
the entire commissioned personne] 
should be interested. It should be con- 
tinuous. 


SPECIAL CONTACT EFFORT 


In each large city there could be a 
special board of officers, the personnel 
of the board to be selected from those 
on duty with Organized Reserves, Na- 
tional Guard, R.O.T.C., and reeruiting, 
and the officer representing recruiting 
should be selected as recorder or sec- 
retary of the board. The duty of this 
board should be to devise ways and 
means of enlightening the publie con- 
cerning the Army and its work, with 
specific duties for sub-committees, such 
as: newspaper publicity, radio broad- 
casting, public speaking, organized re- 
serves, National Guard, R.O.T.C., city 
officials, churches, Big Brothers Ass’r., 
Y. M. C. A., Parent-Teacher, police 
and fire department. 


It should not be the purpose of such 
a Board to set up new agencies such as 
publicity bureaus but to use the agen- 
cies already in existence. 

The board could take immediate 
steps upon its organization to promote 
the organization of citizen committees 
everywhere possible as: ‘‘Know your 
Army’’ groups. 


MAKING POSITION CLEAR 

It should be understood from the 
beginning that the work of this board 
is not merely as auxiliary to Army re- 
cruiting, but a general co-ordinating 
unit for the promotion of a better un- 
derstanding by the publie of the Army 
and puiposes of the National Defense 
Act. 


Nothing of a propaganda nature 
should be attached to the Board’s ef- 
forts. The word ‘‘propaganda’”’ is in 
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disrepute. This board has for its duty started in life. It must assume a 

the dissemination of facts concerning benevolent role. It can show that the 

the Army. youths of America need the Army a 

: great deal more than the Army needs 

TH. ee their services. It can be shown with 

The point which should be stressed te’ling effect that the Army stands 

above all others is that the Army _ ready to help solve one of the greatest 

stands before the country as one of problems ever presented to the people 

the greatest institutions in the world of,the country: namely, juvenile crim- 
to aid the youth who needs help to get inal outlawry. 





’ 
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D, 2 


Battle Casualties Compared to Deaths from 
Disease 


From the Note Book of “General Experience’ 


O be killed in battle is a soldier’s death; but to 5 
be struck down by disease is to suecumb to an 

unseen enemy, without the consolation that the sacri- pe 
fice of life has aided the cause. Yet, before our last 
war, many more soldiers died of disease than found 
their last resting place on the battlefield. 

In the Mexican War, one hundred and ten men 
died of disease for every fifteen killed in battle. This 
in spite of the high mortality from wounds due to 
lack of knowledge of aseptic treatment. 

In the Federal armies in the Civil War the deaths . 
from disease were double those from combat. Con- 
ditions were worse*in the Spanish War, with five 
deaths from disease to each battle casualty. 

The advance in medical science, and the splendid 
medical service of the World War caused a great 
improvement. Only nineteen men of the A. E. F. 
died of disease to each fifty-three killed in action. 

In the United States the influenza epidemic in the 
Fall of 1918 caused deaths equalling in number the 
battle losses at the front. 
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Macabebes 


CapTAIN Ben H. CHASTAINE 
d7th Infantry (PS) 


AY the year 1899 drew to a close 
the Insurgent army in Luzon was 
definitely broken and the leaders of 
the insurrection decided to continue 
the warfare in small groups. The main 
thoroughfares were abandoned and 
small parties withdrew along the trails 
and into the mountain fastnesses with 
orders to attack whenever opportunity 
presented itself, withdraw before su- 
perior’ forces, harass and bushwhack 
as long as resistance could be offered. 

In these operations the outstanding 
requirements were knowledge of the 
country, ability to understand the 
tongues of the various elements of the 
insurgent force, and capacity to live 
for long periods in the bosque on light 
rations and with few impediments. In 
this situation the American Army 
sought a quick and natural way to 
meet the conditions of jungle warfare. 

Macabebes! 

During the long period of revolu- 
tions and wars against Spain the Mae- 
abebes had declined to join the insur- 
gent forces. When the insurrection 
broke out against the Americans the 
Macabebes preserved their attitude of 
allegiance to the existing government. 
Here were people who knew the ways 
of the jungle. Here were the eyes 
necessary to guide the attacking col- 
umns in more rapid pursuit of the 
ever retreating revolutionists. Here 
were men who understood the tongues 
of the different tribes. And here were 
scouts who knew the trails with unerr- 
ing knowledge. 

What was more natural than to seek 
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the aid of the Macabebes and to organ. 
ize them into a corapany of scouts? 
The authority for this was granted in 
the autumn of 1899. First Lieut. M. 
A. Batson, 4th Cavalry, was assigned 
the duty of recruiting, organizing and 
training the first company. This was 
in the nature of an experiment, but 
it proved successful far beyond the 
hopes entertained for it. 

Into each Macabebe barrio the word 
was carried that the Americans wished 
to organize a company of Macabebe 
scouts to fight against the inswrrectos. 
All young and able bodied men were 
called upon by the barrio teniente, 
or head man, to indicate whether they 
wished to serve with the Americans. 
A great many of those who did indi- 
eate this desire were interviewed per- 
sonally by Lieutenant Batson, who 
spoke a little Spanish and managed to 
convey his plan through the medium 
of interpreters. 

All applicants were assembled at 
the town of Macabebe, where the 
town presidente arranged to have the 
initial formation at the municipal 
building. Something more than one 
hundred men were gathered in this 
first assembly and the ‘‘Original Mae- 
abebes’’ or ‘‘Batson’s Seouts’’ were 
organized into a company. This was 
accomplished September 16, 1899, and 
the work of getting the organization 
perfected for field service was started 
at once. 

In this first eompany of Macabebes 
no oath of allegiance to the United 
States was required. These men were 
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The Survivors of the “Original Macabebes” or “Batson’s Scouts.” 
Inset : Maj. Gen. Paul B. Malone 


t actually enlisted soldiers. No pro- 
vision had been made at Washington 
or such an organization. However 
was arranged to pay, equip, and 
feed them as employees of the Quarter- 
master, and their pay was based ac- 
rdingly. Also their ration was based 

n the ration of Quartermaster civil 


employees in the field. Their pay was 


in ‘‘ Mex’’ eurreney, of which corporals 
received eighteen dollars and privates 
fifteen dollars per month. In addition 
all were allowed three dollars per 
month for clothing. To assist him the 
‘clpany commander had been assigned 

few American civilian scouts. One 
these took over the duties of mess 
and supply sergeant, another was com- 
pany clerk, and others assisted in the 
drill instruetion. The company clerk 
was assisted by a Macabebe, a former 

ler in the Spanish service. 


~ 


ection of a first sergeant and the 


other necessary non-commissioned offi- 
cers was one of the initial tasks of the 
company commander. During the 
first ten days one or more candidates 
were tried out as first sergeant, and 
found wanting; but finally one was 
found who was capable of holding the 
position through most of the time the 
company remained in existence. Other 
non-commissioned officers were ap- 
pointed as rapidly as they could be 
picked out. 

Due to the limited knowledge of a 
common language with which the com- 
pany commander and his assistants 
could make their instruction under- 
stood, progress in the rudiments of 
drill was slow in the beginning. It 
was necessary to use short bamboo 
poles to maintain positions in ranks 
while teaching squad movements. 
With all four men of a rank grasping 
one of these poles ‘‘fours right’’ was 
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finally mastered, and with some addi- 
tional difficulty ‘‘right forward, fours 
right’’. From this step the formation 
of columns of twos and files was worked 
out and within a month the ‘‘scouts’’ 
had been worked into an organization 
that was considered ready to take the 
field. A medical officer had been as- 
signed for duty with the company and 
other steps taken to insure its remain- 
ing in the field over a protracted 
period. 

Sometime toward the close of the 
first month of service the company 
undertook its first mission against the 
insurrectos. It marched to the barrio 
of Maitu Hogonoy Bulacan, where a 
number of armed insurrectos were re- 
ported to be in hiding. Everybody 
in the barrio was assembled and a 
thorough search of the place for 
weapons was made, but without suc- 
cess; neither could any suspicious 
persons be found. The company was 
marched back to Macabebe. 


At the end of the company’s first 
month, additional information of in- 
surrectos near Arayat caused Lieuten- 
ant Batson to take his scouts to that 
place. Part of the company made the 
move in bancas, but the main body 
marched. A picture of the column in 
movement is given by one of its mem- 
bers who is still in the service at Fort 
William McKinley. 


‘“*We looked just about like insur- 
rectos as we marched along. We had 
only been issued rifles, cartridge belts, 
and cartridges. We had no shoes and 
we wore the clothing in which we had 
reported for service. Some had been 
given civilian shirts with a blue stripe 
in them to replace their old shirts, and 
some had been given hats but we were 
not dressed like soldiers. 

‘**‘We did not carry any rations. 
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When the time came to eat we just 
searched for food and took what we 
needed. We were marching into in. 
surrecto country and had to travel with 
light equipment. When we slept we 
had to find what shelter we could be- 
cause we had no tents.”’ 

The Macabebe company found no 
enemy when it reached Arayat, but 
it posted outguards and at night the 
company commander personally di- 
rected the scouting operations to un- 
cover the imsurrectos. On the second 
night Lieutenant Batson and two of 
his men in the vicinity of Mailibutad 
were successful. 

The next morning at six o’clock the 
company had been moved to Mailibu- 
tad and was ready to attack. The 
enemy’s outposts were discovered and 
his trenches located, and detachments 
were sent to envelop both flanks. As 
the scouts advanced to the attack they 
suddenly came under fire. The main 
body took eover while the detachment 
on the right flank continued to ad- 
vance under concealment. When this 
detachment had reached a point from 
which it could command the enemy's 
trenches, it opened fire. Then the main 
body rose from cover and charged the 
position, engaged the insurrectos in 
hand-to-hand combat, capturing the 
position, and killing a number of the 
enemy. The insurgents and their offi- 
cers surrendered and about fifty rifles 
were captured. 

The only casualty among the scouts 
was Private Damian Musni who was 
shot in the forehead and died instantly 
in the final rush of the main body on 
the insurrecto trench. He was the 
first Filipino seout to give his life in 
the cause of American arms. He was 
buried at Candaba, Pampanga, the 
following day. 
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The splendid results of this first en- 
vagement established the Macabebes 
firmly. They gained confidence in their 
American leader and he was assured 
of the quality of the fighting men 
under him. The skill with which they 
handled their weapons in close combat 
was especially noteworthy. 

Other engagements followed. After 
the funeral at Candaba the company 
marched to San Antonio Candaba and 
thence to Neuva Eeija. At this place 
the seonts remained a month, during 
which time additional instruction 
brought the company to a more per- 
fect organization. At the end of a 
month it marehed to Aliaga where it 
spent another week in scouting to gain 
information of the insurgents. At 
Aliaga the company was joined by 
another officer, from the artillery. 

The next move brought the Macabe- 
bes into their second engagement 
They were moving from Aliaga to the 
barrio San Antonio Zaragosa. They 
had covered about half the distance 
when they were fired upon. The ar- 
tillery officer was killed, shot through 
the head, and Private Rafael Manu- 
guid was shot in the leg. The fire of 
the insurgents was delivered suddenly 
from the houses of the barrio; in re- 
taliation the scouts destroyed the en- 
tire village. 

The return to Aliaga was made by 
marching at night. The company re- 
mained in the vieinity of this place 
another month and then moved to San 
Nicolas, Tayug, in further search of 
General Aguinaldo and his forees. The 
insurrectos had departed at the ap- 
proach of the American troops, but a 
large number of former Spanish sol- 
diers who had been held prisoners by 
the insurgents were found and sent to 
Manila. These Spaniards gave out the 


information that General Aguinaldo 
had gone to San Fernando, Union, and 
the march was started on that place. 
In crossing a stream on the way to 
San Fernando, Union, the company 
came under heavy fire from the insur- 
rectos on the other bank. Lieutenant 
Batson directed twenty of his scouts 
to swim the stream and open fire from 
a flank. While these men were making 
their way across, Lieutenant Batson 
was wounded in the leg, but in spite of 
this he conducted the remainder of the 
company across as soon as the flanking 
party had reached the other side of 
the stream and opened fire. Darkness 
had come on and the insurgents es- 
eaped but left much of their rations 
behind. These the Macabebes used. 
From San fernando, Union, Lieu- 
tenant Batson was sent back to Manila 
to a hospital. After some additional 
patrolling in search of the enemy the 


‘Macabebes also were brought to 


Manila. While stationed in the town 
of San Pedro, Macati, they received 
their first pay. This was fully four 
or five months after they had been or- 
ganized, and some of the men were 
allowed to visit their homes with their 
accumulated money. 

A month after ‘‘Batson’s Scouts’’ 
were organized the department com- 
mander authorized General Lawton to 
organize two more companies of Mac- 
abebes, under the same plan as the first 
company. Later these companies, with 
the ‘‘Original Macabebes,’’ were reor- 
ganized into a squadron of cavalry 
which had been authorized by the War 
Department. This squadron was to 
have four troops of one hundred and 
twenty men each, all of them native 
Filipinos. It had one sergeant major, 
one commissary sergeant, and one 
quartermaster sergeant, and was under 
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contract to serve from May 24, 1900, 
to June 30, 1901, unless sooner dis- 
charged. The pay of the staff sergeants 
and the first sergeants was thirty dol- 
lars; that of the sergeants was 
twenty-one dollars; that of the cor- 
porals eighteen dollars; and that of the 
privates fifteen dollars, all in ‘‘Mex’’. 
The officers were paid from the regular 
appropriations, while the enlisted per- 
sonnel was paid from public funds and 
so remained employees of the Quarter- 
master. 

In this manner the native scouts, 
and later the Philippine Scouts, came 
into being. The ‘‘Original Macabe- 
bes’? under Lieutenant Batson had 
paved the way for an organization 
that had now taken over the majority 
of military duties in the archipelago 
and has proved its efficiency in action 
as well as in garrison. 

After the organization of the cavalry 
squadron additional companies were 
organized in nearly every province 
occupied by the United States forces, 
and as rapidly as the control of the 
Americans spread over the islands more 
organizations of native troops were 
made. General Orders No. 8, War 
Department dated February 6, 1901, 
changed the status of these troops to 
that of regularly organized units of 
the United States and thereafter they 
ceased to be employees of the Quarter- 
master but were maintained similarly 
to the other components of the army. 
In 1908 these companies had reached 
a total of fifty-two, the last two organ- 
ized being Moro units. 


Not all of these units could be armed 
immediately as desired. ‘‘Batson’s 
Scouts’’ were equipped with Krag- 
Jorgensen carbines, the weapon then 
issued to the regular cavalry. Later 
companies were issued the Springfield 
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caliber .45, selected organizations that 
showed the greatest amount of disei. 
pline and training being armed first, 

Up until February, 1902, five Amer- 
ican civilian scouts were allowed each 
native company. They were paid 
forty dollars per month in United 
States currency, but no funds were 
available after February, 1902, and 
they were all discharged. 

As with the ‘‘Original Macabebes”’ 
the policy was to organize the com- 
panies according to tribes. This con- 
tinued in foree for many years, al- 
though a strong tendency against the 
practice developed because of the de- 
sire of company commanders to go out- 
side of their allotted tribe to find 
better material. This came up for con- 
sideration from time to time until 
1911, when Maj. Gen. J. Franklin Bell 
authorized the formation of two ex- 
perimental battalions in which the 
tribal barriers to enlistments were par- 
tially removed. This was followed in 
1914 by an order removing all tribal 
barriers except those which concerned 
scout companies composed of men from 
non-christian tribes. The next year 
an attempt was made to get back to 
tribal organizations, but in 1916 this 
was wholly done away with, so that at 
the present time the former tribal lines 
ean hardly be traced in companies. 

The World War brought about an- 
other change in the Philippine Scout 
organization. The National Defense 
Act authorized the formation of the 
Philippine Division, and this was ac- 
complished in 1922. Besides the divi- 
sion two coast artillery regiments and 
one cavalry regiment as well as other 
units have been authorized and organ- 
ized. The efficiency of these scout 
troops have made it possible to reduce 
the American garrisons scattered 
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through all parts of the islands to a 
few regiments concentrated at Manila 
and its harbor defenses. 

The part played by the Macabebes 
in the capture of General Aguinaldo 
is the outstanding achievement of their 
history as a part of the American 
forees in the Philippines. The success 
of the campaign to capture the revolu- 
tionary leader was due almost wholly 
to the loyalty and fearless ability of 
these troops. 

When Aguinaldo disappeared from 
Bontoe the Americans lost track of 
him for a considerable time until a 
letter to his brother was intercepted. 
This gave Aguinaldo’s location at 
Palanan, a mountain retreat on the 
east coast of Luzon in the province of 
Isabela. General Funston then formu- 
lated a plan for his capture. 

The 4th company of Macabebes, num- 
bering about seventy-eight men, was 
chosen for the task. The men were 
dressed in insurgents’ uniforms and 
were under the command of General 
Funston himself, who had four other 
American officers with him. The ex- 
pedition sailed from Manila on the 
Vicksburg and landed on the east coast 
at Casiguran. This landing was made 
secretly, so that when they entered the 
town they were taken for insurgents. 
The five American officers were dressed 
in worn clothes of enlisted men and 
were conducted as prisoners. 

When the Macabebes’ leader re- 
ported to the presidente of the town 
that he had important American pris- 
oners for General Aguinaldo, the presi- 
dente secured guides to take the sup- 
posed insurgents to their leader. In 
this manner the expedition made its 
way over the seventy kilometers of 
mountain trail, with the scantiest of 


rations, into the insurrecto rendezvous, 
captured the leader of the movement, 
and brought to an end the revolution 
that had been in progress practically 
since the occupation of Manila. Noth- 
ing else could be asked to justify the 
organization of the ‘‘Original Macabe- 
bes.’”’ 

Where are they now? 

To answer that question Maj. Gen. 
Paul B. Malone, commanding the Phil- 
ippine Division, interested himself in 
having an assembly of all the members 
of the ‘‘Original Macabebe’’ company 
that could be located. A few were 
found to be still on the rosters of Scout 
organizations at Fort William McKin- 
ley. This led to the finding of others 
in different localities, but most of them 
in the vicinity of Macabebe, where the 
company was first formed and had 
active service. It was arranged to have 
all of these men come to Fort McKin- 


‘ley last October, where photographs 


were made and where the members of 
‘*Batson’s Scouts’’ once more had an 
opportunity to be together and discuss 
the incidents of the stirring days of 
the insurrection. All of those who 
attended the gathering did so at their 
own expense. 

It was ascertained that perhaps more 
than half of the something more than 
one hundred men who gathered for the 
first formation in the town of Macabe- 
be are dead. The few who are still 
in the service are scattered at different 
posts, some in the Infantry, some in 
the Cavalry, some in the Medical De- 
partment, and some in the Artillery. 

Most of them who are living have 
retired to civil life, where they estab- 
lished themselves as substantial and 
constructive citizens of the Philippines. 
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Three Letters 


Mas. DonaLp BripGMAN SancGer, Signal Corps 


This article groups a sequence of three letters which are remarkable. 
The first two are probably well known, but the third will perhaps be new to 


many readers. 


NE does not, as a rule, look to 

military correspondence for gems 
of rhetoric; nor to the back-wash of 
battle to seek gentleness and 
those fine discriminations which speak 
more strongly of drawing rooms and 
cloistered halls. Letters which carry 
with them the lustre of fine jewels and 
contain in essence something that lifts 
them high above the material concepts 
of man are rare enough in our short 
history of letters; and when these let- 
ters are originated amid the tumult of 
war the event is all the more remark- 
able. 

After the battle of Gettysburg, when 
the Army of Northern Virginia had 
returned to its native soil for re- 
cuperation, the awful responsibility of 
this Second Northern Invasion came 
down upon the shoulders of its com- 
mander with an almost unbearable 
pressure. The memory of the scenes 
on the northward march and the rude 
awakening on July were but trifles 
when compared to the distressing 
march southward after the battle. The 
unfortunate wanderings of General 
Stuart the surprise that came when the 
foe appeared east of the mountains, 
the inability of General Ewell to push 
his success of the first day, the tardi- 
ness of Longstreet on the second, the 
magnificent but futile advance of Pik- 
ett on the third, and the cries of the 
wounded who had been dragged over 
the rough mountain roads during that 
awful night of July 5. This was the sum 
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Together the three letters carry many lessons, some of them 
of direct military application.—Eptrror. 


of the woe that came to the great 
leader who had set forth so hopefully 
the previous June. These were the 
larger pains. 

The lesser were the pangs of a stub- 
born case of sciatica which had 
bothered General Lee since the previ- 
ous winter. 

What thoughts must have come to 
this man as he viewed the thinned 
ranks, well knowing that they could 
not be filled? What comfort could he 
bring to those homes which would wait 
in vain for the return of the husband 
or the father? 

The burden became almost unbear- 
able. In the midst of the troops who 
had loved him and followed him, 
General Lee took stock of himself and 
felt that the time had come to let a 
younger and abler man take up the 
torch which his hands had earried so 
long and so successfully. He felt that 
he had failed; and with characteristic 
humility and strength, he retired to 
his tent which was nestled among the 
sturdy oaks surrounding Orange 
Court House, and penned the following 
letter to his President: 


Camp Orange. 
August 8, 1863. 
His Excellency Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States. 


Mr. President: Your letters of July 
28 and August 2 have been received, 
and I have waited for a leisure hour 
to reply, but I fear that will never 
come. I am extremely obliged to you 
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for the attention given to the wants of 
this army, and the efforts made to 
supply them. Our absentees are 
returning, and I hope the earnest and 
peautiful appeal made to the country 
in your proclamation may stir up the 
virtue of the whole people, and that 
they may see their duty and perform 
it. Nothing is wanted but that their 
fortitude should equal their bravery 
to insure the suecess of our cause. We 
must expect reverses, even defeats. 
They are sent to teach us wisdom 


and prudence, to call forth greater 
energies, and to prevent our falling 
into greater disasters. Our people 
have only to be true and united, to 
hear manfully the misfortunes inci- 
dent to war, and all will come right in 
the end. 

I know how prone we are to censure 
and how ready to blame others for the 
non-fulfillment of our expectations. 
This is unbecoming in a generous 
people, and I grieve to see its expres- 
sion. The general remedy for the 
want of suecess in a military com- 
mander is his removal. This is 
natural, and, in many instances, 
proper. For, no matter what may be 
the ability of the officer, if he loses 
the confidence of his troops disaster 
must sooner or later ensue. 


[ have been prompted by these re- 
flections more than once since my 
return from Pennsylvania to propose 
to Your Exeelleney the propriety of 
selecting another commander for this 
army. I have seen and heard of ex- 
pression of discontent in the public 
journals at the result of the expedi- 
tion. I do not know how far this feel- 
ing extends in the army. My brother 
officers have been too kind to report 
it, and so far the troops have been 
too generous to exhibit it. It is fair, 
however, to suppose that it does exist, 
and success is so necessary to us that 
nothing should be risked to secure it. 
| therefore, in all sineerity, request 
Your Exeelleney to take measures to 
supply my plaee. I do this with the 
more earnestness because no one is 
more aware than myself of my in- 
ability for the duties of my position. 


I cannot even accomplish what I my- 
self desire. How can | fulfill the ex- 
pectations of others? In addition I 
sensibly feel that growing failure of 
my bodily strength. I have not yet 
recovered from the attack I experi- 
enced the past spring. I am becoming 
more and more incapable of exertion, 
and am thus prevented from making 
the personal examinations and giving 
the personal supervision to the opera- 
tions in the field which I feel to be 
necessary. I am so dull that in mak- 
ing use of the eyes of others I am 
frequently misled. Everything, there- 
fore, points to the advantages to be 
derived from a new commander, and 
I the more anxiously urge the matter 
upon Your Excellency from my belief 
that a younger and abler man than 
myself can readily be attained. I 
know that he will have as gallant and 
brave an army as ever existed to 
second his efforts, and it would be the 
happiest day of my life to see at its 
head a worthy leader—one that would 
accomplish more than I could perform 
and all that I have wished. I hope 


“Your Excellency will attribute my 


request to the true reason, the desire 
to serve my country, and to do all in 
my power to insure the success of her 
righteous cause. 

I have no complaints to make of any 
one but myself. I have received noth- 
ing but kindness from those above me, 
and the most considerate attention 
from my comrades and companions in 
arms. To Your Excellency I am 
specially indebted for uniform kind- 
ness and consideration. You have done 
everything in your power to aid me 
in the work committed to my charge, 
without omitting anything to promote 
the general welfare. I pray that your 
efforts may at length be crowned with 
success, and that you may live long to 
enjoy the thanks of a grateful people. 

With sentiments of great esteem, | 
am, very respectfully and truly, yours, 


R. E. LEE, 
General. 
We can picture the scene in the Ex- 
ecutive Offices at Richmond as this 
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letter is received. Here sat the Presi- 
dent almost overwhelmed by the catas- 
trophies which had crashed down upon 
him during the past few weeks. Not 
only had there come this decisive check 
to that army which had been and was 
his pride, but the fatal lack of concert 
in the West had drawn the knife of 
fate across his great western artery, 
the Mississippi. No longer could the 
necessities of life and munitions of 
war be moved across at Vicksburg and 
thence to the heart of his country. 


Casting the eye eastward and over 
the broad Atlantic, the affairs of the 
Confederacy were in a sorry state in 
England, France and Germany. The 
needed loan now could not be made; 
the recognition which had almost come 
could not be expected now nor hoped 
for. Nearing at home the yelping of 
the jackals could be heard in the halls 
of the confederate congress and along 
the highways where the people con- 
gregated. Many now had come to hate 
the man they had raised to their high- 
est office. And now his chief mainstay 
in the field would be gone! It was 
too much! What reply would he make 
could he make? He could but speak 
what was in his hear to say: 


Richmond, Va.., 
August 11, 1863. 


General R. E. Lee, Commanding Army 
of Northern Virginia: 


Yours of the 8th instant has been 
received. I am glad that you concur 
so entirely with me as to the want of 
our country in this trying hour, and 
am happy to add that after the first 
depression consequent upon our dis- 
aster in the west, indications have ap- 
peared that our people will exhibit 
that fortitude which we agree in be- 
lieving is alone needful to secure ulti- 
mate success. 





It well became Sidney Johnston. 
when overwhelmed by a. senseless 
clamor, to admit the rule that success 
is the test of merit; and yet there has 
been nothing which I[ have found to 
require a greater effort of patience 
than to bear the criticisms of the ignor- 
ant, who pronounce everything a fail- 
ure which does not equal their expecta- 
tions or desires, and can see no good 
result which is not in the line of their 
own imaginings. I admit the pro- 
priety of your conclusions, that an offi- 
cer who loses the confidence of his 
troops should have his position 
changed, whatever may be his ability, 
but when I read the sentence I was 
not at all prepared for the application 
you were about to make. Expressions 
of discontent in the publie journals 
furnish but little evidence of the senti- 
ment of an army. I wish it were other- 
wise, even though all the abuse of my- 
self should be accepted as the results 
of honest observation. I say I wish 
I could feel that the publie journals 
were not generally partisan or venal. 


Were you capable of stooping to it, 
you could easily surround yourself 
with those who would fill the press with 
your laudations, and seek to exalt you 
for what you had not done, rather than 
detract from the achievements which 
will make you and your army the sub- 
ject of history and object of the world’s 
admiration for generations to come. 


I am truly sorry to know that you 
still feel the effects of the illness you 
suffered last spring, and can readily 
understand the embarrassments you 
experience in using the eyes of others, 
having been so much accustomed to 
make your own reconnoissanees. Prac- 
tice will, however, do much to relieve 
that embarrassment, and the minute 
knowledge you have acquired will 
render you less dependent for topo- 
graphical information. 

But suppose, my dear friend, that 
I were to admit, with all their implica- 
tions, the points which you present, 
where am I to find that new com- 
mander who is to possess the greater 
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ability which you believe to be re- 
quired? I do not doubt the readiness 
with which you would give way to 
one who eould accomplish all that you 
have wished, and you will do me the 
justice to believe that if Providence 
should kindly offer such a person for 
our use, I would not hesitate to avail 
of his services. 

My sight is not sufficiently penetrat- 
ing to discover such hidden merit, if 
it exists, and I have but used to you 
the language of sober earnestness when 
I have impressed upon you the pro- 
priety of avoiding all unnecessary ex- 
posure to danger, because I felt our 
country could not bear to lose you. 
To ask me to substitute you by some 
one in my judgment more fit to com- 
mand, or who would possess more of 
the confidence of the army, or reflect- 
ing men of the country, is to demand 
an impossibility. 

It only remains for me to hope that 
you will take all possible care of your- 
self. that your health and strength 
may be entirely restored, and that the 
Lord will preserve you for the impor- 
tant duties devolved upon you in the 


struggle of our suffering country for 
the independenee which we have en- 
gaged in war to maintain. 

As ever, very respectfully and truly, 
yours, 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Although not demanding or in- 
viting a response, this appeal from the 
President received an acknowledg- 
ment which was soon followed by a 
visit from General Lee in person. Once 
at Richmond, General Lee found it 
hard to leave the President. The let- 
ter which resulted—and which com- 


pletes the sequence—reaches a plane of 
nobility of both expression and senti- 
ment which rivals that of Mr. Davis. 
A wave of sadness seems to grip the 
Southern general as he puts self aside 
and dedicates his life anew to his un- 
fortunate country. 


HEADQUARTERS CAMP, 


Orange Court House, 
August 22, 1863. 


His Excellency Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent Confederate States, Richmond: 


Mr, President: I have read with 
attention your letter of the 11th in- 
stant, and am grateful for your- kind 
and partial consideration of my feeble 
services. I confess I am disappointed 
at your determination, but since you 
have so directed, I shall not continue 
the subject, but beg that whenever in 
your opinion the public service will 
be advanced, no matter from what 
cause, that you will act upon the ap- 


plication before you. I am as willing 


to serve now as in the beginning in 
any capacity and at any post where 
I ean do good. The lower the position, 
the more suitable to my ability, and 
the more agreeable to my feelings. Be- 
yond such assistance as I can give to 
an invalid wife and three houseless 
daughters, I have no object in life but 
to devote myself to the defense of our 
violated country’s rights. 

With great respect, your obedient 


servant, 
R. E. LEE, 
General. 


Is it not as if two great souls had 
burst the material restraints that en- 
compassed them, and spoken? 
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A Condensed Review for the Busy Reader 
CHICKAMAUGA 
MaJ. Frank B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 


FTER the battle of Murfreesboro 
both armies relapsed into com- 
parative inactivity. Rosecrans had his 
headquarters at Murfreesboro, and 
Bragg his at Tullahoma. Various re- 
connaissances and raids were carried 
out on both sides, and reorganizations 
and reassignments were the order of 
the day. Halleck kept urging Rose- 
crans to attack Bragg in order to pre- 
vent the latter from detaching against 
Grant, who was then operating before 
Vicksburg. Bragg actually did detach 
several brigades to Mississippi, but 
Rosecrans refused to budge until he 
considered himself reasonably pre- 
pared to move. 
THE TULLAHOMA CAMPAIGN 
Roseerans finally moved on Tulla- 
homa on June 25. Bragg at that time 
was in position from Shelbyville to 
Wartrace, north of Duck River. Rose- 
crans promptly turned this position by 
threatening it in front and moving via 
its right flank, striking at the Elk River 
railroad bridge. Though delayed by 
heavy rains, these movements of the 
Union general were completely success- 
ful. Bragg was forced to fall back on 
Tullahoma, closely pursued by Union 
troops that had earried Shelbyville. 
Rosecrans now prepared to turn Tul- 
lahoma, but Bragg, before the move- 
ment could be exeeuted, fell back on 
Bridgeport, Alabama. The campaign, 
which was almost entirely one of move- 
ment, ended with Roseerans in Tul- 
lahoma and Bragg in Chattanooga. 


'The reader is referred to the introduction to the first 


INFANTRY JOURNAL for September, 1928. 
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During these operations the Union 
forces were approximately 97,000 as 
against 55,000 Confederates. 


THE CHICKAMAUGA CAMPAIGN 


Rosecrans now planned to drive 
Bragg from Chattanooga, an impor- 
tant railroad center. Pausing again 
at Tullahoma to complete his prepara- 
tions, as well as to co-ordinate with 
Burnside’s operations in Kentucky and 
eastern Tennessee, he again aroused 
the ire of Halleck. On August 4 he 
was ordered to ‘‘move forward with- 
out further delay,’’ and on the 5th he 
was reminded that the order of the day 
previous was ‘‘peremptory. Never-the- 
less, the Army of the Cumberland did 
not actually move until some ten days 
later. 


CROSSING THE TENNESSEE 


On August 16 the Army of the 
Cumberland advanced on a front of 
150 miles, extending from Whitesburg 
to Blythe’s Ferry. The Tennessee was 
reached on the 20th, and after extended 
reconnaissance the Union forces started 
to cross at Bridgeport, Shellmound, 
Battle Creek, and Caperton’s Ferry. 
Meanwhile Burnside had reached 
Knoxville, and Bragg had been rein- 
forced by troops from Mississippi, and 
had drawn in the Confederate forces 
in eastern Tennessee. After some 
minor delays the entire Union army 
was on the south side of the Tennessee 
River by September 4. 


article of the series, page 2°33 
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CONTINUING THE ADVANCE 


Rosecrans now advanced in three 
columns. MeCook, on the right, moved 
in the general direction of Alpine; 
Thomas, in the center, on La Fayette; 
and Crittenden, on the left, was di- 
rected generally on Ringgold, turning 
Chattanooga by the south. Bragg, to 
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meet these movements, withdrew from 
Chattanooga on September 8, and took 
up a position extending generally 
from Lee & Gordon’s Mills to La 
Fayette. Crittenden occupied Chat- 
tanooga on September 9, and Rose- 
crans, thinking that the Confederates 
Were retreating, directed his columns 
‘o push forward vigorously in pur- 
suit. But Bragg, after withdrawing 
‘rom Chattanooga, concentrated in the 
general vicinity of La Fayette and pre- 
pared to strike the widely separated 
Union columns ‘‘in detail.’? On the 
‘th and 10th he ordered an attack on 


Thomas, then in MeLemore’s Cove, 
but through some misunderstanding 
of orders the attack failed to ma- 
terialize. Then on September 12 
Bragg planned to strike Crittenden, 
who had advanced as far as Ringgold, 
but again he was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Polk, under the impres- 
sion that he was outnumbered, took 
up a defensive position and called for 
help, and Crittenden withdrew to com- 
parative safety before the mistake 
could be rectified. At this time the 
opposing forces were situated generally 
as shown on Sketch No. 1. 

By now Rosecrans had realized the 
peril of his position, and the Union 
columns were ordered to close to sup- 
porting distances in all haste. At 
about this time he was informed by 
Halleck that Lee was reinforcing 
Bragg with troops from the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and that Burnside 
had been cautioned to be ready to 
come to his assistance. Both sides 
were gathering all available forces for 
the: struggle. On September 17 the 
opposing forces were situated generally 
as shown on Sketch No. 2. 


THE CONCENTRATION FOR BATTLE 

While Rosecrans was hurrying his 
columns to within mutual supporting 
distance, Bragg was preparing to at- 
tack the Union army. Rosecrans was 
now on a general line from Stevens’ 
Gap to Lee and Gordon’s Mills, while 
Bragg’s line extended from some dis- 
tance below tbe latter point to beyond 
Reed’s Bridge. Rosecrans, realizing 
that the weight of Bragg’s concentra- 
tion was opposite and beyond his left 
flank, sought to correct his own posi- 
tion. On the evening of September 
17 he issued orders for a general shift 
of the Union line to the north. At 
about the same time Bragg was order- 





| 
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ing the movements that brought on the 
battle. 


Bragg’s plan called for Johnson, 
with three brigades, to cross in the vi- 
cinity of Reed’s Bridge, turn to the 
left (south), and sweep up the Chicka- 
mauga toward Lee & Gordon’s Mills. 
Walker was to cross at Alexander’s 
Bridge, unite in the above move, and 
‘‘push vigorously on enemy’s flank 
and rear.’’ Buckner was to cross at 
Thedford’s Ford, join in the upstream 
movement, and clear the enemy from 
Polk’s front at the Mills. Polk was 
ordered to ‘‘press to the front’’ at 
the Mills, and if resistance there was 
too stiff to bear to the right (north) 
and cross at Dalton’s or Thedford’s, 
and join in the attack ‘‘wherever the 
enemy may be.’’ Hill was to cover 
the left flank from any threat from 
MeLemore’s Cove, and if the Union 
troops in his front tried to reinforce 
those at the Mills, to attack them. 

Rosecrans, meanwhile, ordered 
Thomas up to the vicinity of Kelly’s, 
Crittenden to the vicinity of Lee & 
Gordon’s Mills, and MeCook to Craw- 
fish Springs in reserve. The move- 
ment of both armies started on Sep- 
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tember 18, but due to delays on both 
sides serious collision did not oceur 
until the 19th. The plans of the two 
commanders practically collided in 
mid-air late in the afternoon of the 
18th, though the battle proper did not 
begin until the next day. 


THE BATTLE—SEPTEMBER 19 


Johnson and Walker had crossed the 
Chickamauga late in the afternoon of 
September 18th. Thomas, after an 
all night march, arrived at Kelly’s and 
took position shortly after daylight on 
the 19th. He immediately sent two 
brigades out to attack what appeared 
to be an isolated Confederate force, 
and this action really opened the 
battle. Meanwhile Bragg continued his 
operation, and Buckner had just sue- 
ceeded in crossing, when the fighting 
opened up on the extreme right at 
about 9:00 A. M. This probably was 
the aggressive movement initiated by 
Thomas. 


Bragg now formed for attack with 
Buckner’s left resting on the Chicka- 
mauga about a mile below Lee & Gor- 
don’s Mills; then came the divisions 
of Hood and Johnson, and Walker was 
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OPPOSING FORCES 


Army of the Cumberland 
(Maj. Gen. Wm. 8. Rosecrans) 
General Headquarters .......-s00+ 
XIV CORPS (Thomas) ......... 
Ist Div. (Baird) 
1st Brig. (Scribner) 
ond Brig. (Starkweather) 
3rd Brig. (J. H. King) 
ond Div, (Negley) 
ist Brig. (J. Beatty) 
2nd Brig. (Stanley) 
3rd Brig. (Sirwell) 
Srd Div. (Brannan) 
ist Brig. (Connell) 
2nd Brig. (Croxton) 
ard Brig. (VanDerveer) 
jth Div. (Reynolds) 
ist Brig. (Wilder) 
°nd Brig. (E. A. King) 
3rd Brig. (Turehin) 
XX CORPS (HRSOMEED ccdseccccven 


Ist Div, (J. C. Davis) 
ist Brig. (Post) 
2nd Brig. (Carlin) 
3rd Brig. (Heg) 
2nd Div. (R. W. Johnson) 
ist Brig. (Willich) 
2nd Brig. (Dodge) 
3rd Brig. (Baldwin) 
Srd Div. (Sheridan) 
1st Brig. (Lytle) 
2nd Brig. (Laiboldt) 
3rd Brig. (Bradley) 
XXI CORPS (Crittenden) ........ 
Ist Div. (Wood) 
lst Brig. (Buell) 
2nd Brig. (Wagner) 
3rd Brig. (Harker) 
2nd Div, (Palmer) 
Ist Brig. (Cruft) 
2nd Brig. (Hazen) 
srd Brig. (Grose) 
3rd Div. (Van Cleve) 
Ist Brig. (S. Beatty) 
2nd Brig. (Dick) 
Srd Brig. (Barnes) 
RESERVE CORPS (Granger) 
Ist Div. (Steedman) 
Ist Brig. (Whitaker) 
2nd Brig. (Mitchell) 
2nd Div, 
2nd Brig. (D. McCook) 
CAV. CORPS (R. B. Mitchel) ...... 
Ist Cav, Div. (BE. M. MeCook) 
Ist Brig. (Campbell) 
2nd Brig. (Ray) 
érd Brig. (Watkins) 
nd Cav. Div. (Crook) 
Ist Brig. (Minty) 
2nd Brig. (Long) 


1,200 


-- 27,000 


8,200 


Army of Tennessee 
(General Braxton Bragg) 
General Headquarters ........+.+.. a’ 300 
RIGHT WING (Polk) 
Cheatham’s Div. ..... 
Jackson's Brig. 
Smith’s Brig. 
Maney’s Brig. 
Wright's Brig. 
Strahl’s Brig. 
D. H. Hill’s Corps 
Cleburne’s Div. 
Wood's Brig. 
Polk’s Brig. 
Deshler’s Brig. 
Breckenridge’s Div. ...eccceceees 
Helm’s Brig. 
Adams’ Brig. 
Stovall's Brig. 
Reserve Corps (W. H. T. Walker) 


Walker’s Div. (Gist) ........20- 
Gist’s Brig. 
Ector’s Brig. 
Wilson’s Brig. 

REE I. “Rad descascencccede 
Liddell’s Brig. (Govan) 
Walthall’s Brig. 


LEFT WING (Longstreet) 
‘Hindman’s Div. ......... ee ae 
Anderson’s Brig. 
Deas’ Brig. 
Manigault’s Brig. 
Buckner’ s Corps 
PE Bo veggcdeccccccctns 
B. R. Johnson's Brig. 
Bate’s Brig. 
Brown's Brig. 
Clayton’s Brig. 
EE, Ru Sib os 00 060600690 
Gracie’s Brig. 
Trigg’s Brig. 
Kelly’s Brig. 
BD. B. PORMGOTE DGG. 2c cccccccecs 
Gregg’s Brig. 
MeNair’s Brig. 
Res. Arty. (Williams) .......... 400 
Longstreet’s Corps (Hood) 
BE ii in do seb es ccteccces 
Kershaw’s Brig. 
Humphreys’ Brig. 
(2) Wofford’s Brig. 
(2) Bryant’s Brig. 
BOO 6 BEG, TEA) 0:02 sows ccccece 
(2) Jenkins’ Brig. 
Law’s Brig. (Sheffield) 
Robertson's Brig. 
(2) Anderson's Brig. 
Benning’s Brig. 
(2) Corps Arty. (Alexander) ...... 600 


Reserve Arty. (Robertson) ........ 500 
Cavalry (J. Wheeler) .....ccccces 13,600 


9,100 


eee eee eee eee 


5,800 


10,000 


7,800 


4,700 
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Wharton's Cav. Div. 
Ist Brig. (Crews) 
2nd Brig. (Harrison) 
Martin’s Cav. Div. 
ist Brig. (Morgan) 
2nd Brig. (Russell) 
Forrest's Corps 
Armstrong's Cav. Div. 
Armstrong’s Brig. (Wheeler) 
Forrest’s Brig. (Dibrell) 
Pegram’s Cav. Div. 
Davidson's Brig. 
Scott's Brig. 
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(2) Not Engaged. 
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(3) Estimated. 
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on the extreme right. Cheatham’s di- 
vision formed the reserve. Walker 
launched his attack against Thomas’ 
left at about 10:00 A. M., and it was 
taken up in sueeession along the Con- 
federate line. A series of outflanking 
movements now took place as the 
Union divisions were moved from right 
to left to meet the Confederate attack. 
The latter had apparently been 
launched before Rosecrans’ shift was 
completed, and several of his divisions 
were thrown into the fight as fast as 
they arrived on the field. The Union 
line was formed generally from Kelly’s 
to the vieinity of the Mills, and so 
maintained, with minor changes, 
throughout the day. The Confederate 
assaults, mostly by divisions, were con- 
tinued until dark without decisive re- 
sult, and at that time the situation was 
generally as shown on Sketch No. 3. 


September 20th. 


Both generals held conferences of 
corps commanders and decided to con- 
tinue the battle the next day. Bragg 
divided his whole force into two wings, 
and placed Polk in command on the 
right, and Longstreet on the left. Polk 
was ordered to attack on the extreme 
right at daylight, the attack to be 
taken up rapidly in succession to the 
left. , 

Roseerans, who had used all but 
two brigades in the fight of the 19th, 
instrueted Thomas to maintain his gen- 
eral line; MeCook was to close in to- 
ward Thomas, with his right refused 
and eovering the high ground at 
Widow Glenn’s; Crittenden was to 
form in reserve near the junction of 
McCook and Thomas. These dispo- 
sitions were completed by daylight on 
September 20. 

As soon as it was light Rosecrans 
Was out inspecting his line, and made 


several corrections in his original dis- 
positions. Through some miscarriage 
of orders Polk failed to attack at day- 
light, and the Confederate onslaught 
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was actually made at about 10:00 A. 
M. It seems to have been launched 
more or less in detail, and, though made 
with vigor, was finally repulsed by 
Thomas after considerable reinforce- 
ment had been ordered to him. But 
through some misunderstanding of 
orders on the Union side one of Crit- 
tenden’s division was withdrawn from 
line at the center just as the Confed- 
erate attack moved against it. The 
gap thus created was at once exploited 
by Longstreet, and the Union right 
and part of the center were forced 
back, and some five brigades were cut 
off and driven from the field. Rose- 
erans, McCook, and Crittenden were 
separated from the left under Thomas, 
and left the field under the impres- 
sion that the entire Union army had 
been driven back. Thomas, with both 
flanks bent back, continued the un- 
equal contest until dark, when the 
situation was generally as shown on 
Sketch No. 4. Meanwhile most of the 
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defeated Union forces had rallied near 
Rossville, whither Thomas withdrew 
that part of the Army of the Cum- 
berland that had remained on the 
battlefield that night. The Confeder- 
ates had been too roughly handled 





—$—. 


to institute a vigorous pursuit, and 
shortly afterward the whole Union 
army was withdrawn into Chat- 
tanooga. The two-day struggle at 
Chickamauga was over, with casualties 
as shown below. 





CASUALTIES 
Union ‘Confederate 
Unit K&4w M Total Unit K&w M Total 
a a 309 423 ce 485 5 490 
Starkweather .... 350 256 Se PEN. davcculescten 326 36 362 
rm ee 316 523 Se. MO soc cecctuds 371 15 386 
Pe a Sg 206 104 ee MD: we edde aeha 444 43 487 
SE ‘wkenwes due 166 49 Se Es 4. x Seb onal 222 28 250 
DE ectbhnndous 124 142 i (Es so obs ae ed 776 oes 776 
GREE oc veweedGe 372 70 a Sa ah atdice vedi 599 6 605 
CE. wendcané - 859 79 i. PP a ae 418 ‘on 418 
Van Derveer ..... 745 65 _, Se ey 471 sod 471 
= 107 18 Te. SE ifv.c5euidine oe 429 maa 429 
mm. 2. ee as so ae 413 71 eee 269 46 315 
TORE osin'e i vckar 257 86 Ge PE, So ak cbncadeune 300 36 336 
ee ghacttusdsane ass iy ana.’ ME at bp Caw oo Caak 298 138 436 
Ses oative<cun 353 298 i Re 525 80 605 
ae pee 589 107 Se) EES. «ca one aoe 575 283 858 
WORN  ‘ocnds'ekbua 418 117 535 Walthall ......... 592 196 788 
ee 227 309 536 Anderson ........ 544 24 568 
per reee 442 126 AE nnadd cawena 701 28 729 
BOE wievees wu eak 376 M4 460 Manigault ....... 492 47 539 
ae 281 108 Soe ED scot ses ¢ 299 74 373 
PTE 433 &4 a eS ae 593 1i 604 
PE tng 60 0a 60S e8 522 129 Ca SUE: iddccswagccns 476 4 480 
Lae ee she ésh oe? IEE. ‘os a's babu 604 15 619 
De | .s nhtwemnsis 334 58 Oe ee 666 2 668 
rae 237 53 . eee 277 4 281 
BE ube ss ec catice 424 76 ee. ME” es o's « ote'h 6 we 307 3 310 
GE as adh oan cee 452 65 GR Ae 583 18 601 
Se: are 270 61 i cn. wes p.ewete we 387 64 451 
ED Waeiccuchs asses 196 83 Ze Merebaw ......:.. 487 1 488 
a ee 155 144 299 Humphreys ...... 152 eas 152 
Whitaker ........ 816 510 eo a= 390 whe 390 
Mitchell .... ... 3@6 95 461 Robertson ........ 535 35 570 
oo ae 16 18 Pe DED weesnees a 482 6 488 
Pe 107 26 ee ee rere 45 ~~ 45 
SEE “Aceune esate 168 300 > 424 ees 424 
AN there .ccccess 7 20 Zt All otheis ...ccccs 257 755 1012 
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‘From “Battles and Leaders.” 
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M Day” 


A Vade Mecum for Reserve Officers 


Assume that a national emergency has arisen, and that you have just 
received the following telegram :— 


Headquarters Ninth Corps Area, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 21, 19—. 
2nd Lieut. William H. Blank, Inf., Res., Unassigned 


You are hereby placed on active duty status and will report imme- 
diately to the Commanding General, 96th Division, Fort Lewis, Wash., 


for assignment. 
Signed: DUCROT 
Adjutant General. 


Many new problems will confront you in this situation; it is one of the 
purposes of this chapter to help solve some of them. 

Time of Compliance with Order. Your first question will be, ‘‘When 
must I start to comply with this order?’’ The word ‘‘immediately’’ hav- 
ing been used, the answer is, ‘‘By the next available transportation.’’ 


Personal Equipment. Your next concern will be, ‘‘What equipment 
should I take?’’ This being a time of national emergency, your tour of 
active duty will probably be a long one. You should go prepared to stay, 
and yet you should not take along any articles that may later have to be 
discarded. For a list of appropriate equipment, see the Appendix. 

Your extra uniform and equipment, not carried on your person, should 
be packed in your trunk locker and bedding roll. Make out eight exact 
copies of your telegraphic orders, and attest each one by writing in the 
lower left margin, ‘‘True Copy, William H. Blank, 2nd Lieut. Inf.’’ 
Carry these on your person. 


Arrival at Station. 


Upon your arrival at Fort Lewis, locate the ‘‘Information Bureau’’ at 
division headquarters, and inquire where and to whom you should report. 
Having found the proper office, knock on the door, and when told to enter, 
do so. Approach the officer in charge, come to attention, salute, and in 
that position say, ‘‘Sir, Lieutenant Blank, Infantry Reserve, reports for 
duty.’’ You should maintain the position of ‘‘salute’’ until the officer 
returns your salute or gives some indication that he will not do so. You 
then say, ‘‘A copy of my orders, Sir,’’ at the same time handing him one 
of the ‘‘true copies’’ that you have prepared. Your report completed, 
the staff officer, we shall suppose, gives orders assigning you to the 999th 
Infantry, a National Army regiment which is just beginning to mobilize. 

Paying Respects to the Commanding General. You acknowledge the 
staff officer’s orders, whatever they may be, by saying, ‘‘ Yes, Sir’’; and 
then add, ‘‘May I pay my respects to the commanding general?’’ This 





*This article is based on instructional material prepared by Colonel H. T. Mat- 
thews, C. A. C., and Captain H. R. Priest, Inf., for use in the R. O. T. C. unit at 
the University of Washington. It is a part of THe INFANTRY JOURNAL’s new book, 
‘* Officers’ Guide,’’ $2.75 postpaid. 
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is part of your official duty and must not be neglected. If the answer 
to this question is negative, then request, ‘‘May I leave my card for him?’’ 
If you have no regular visiting card, write your name, rank, and organi- 
zation legibly on a small neat slip of paper. Give this to the staff officer, 
salute, and be on your way. 

If, however, you are told that the general will receive you, enter his 
presence as you would that of any business man. Salute as before, and 
acknowledge your introduction by some such remark as, ‘‘How do you 
do, Sir.’’ If asked to be seated, sit down. Show your good sense by let- 
ting the General do most of the talking; you need not appear dumb, but 
don’t be loquacious. He will indicate by word or gesture when you should 
withdraw. Salute and be on your way. 





Reporting to Regimental Headquarters. 

You now find the office of the Adjatant General (A.G.O.), and hand 
this officer or his assistant a ‘‘true copy’’ of your telegram. You will re- 
ceive an order assigning you to duty with the 999th Infantry. You learn 
the location of regimental headquarters, and proceed to the regimental 
adjutant’s office or tent. There you will go through the same form as at 
division headquarters, except that you give the adjutant a copy of the 
latest order you have received from the A.G.O. You will request per- 
mission to pay your respects to the colonel of your regiment, just as you 
did to the division commander. 

Let us suppose that the colonel receives you and expresses much satis- 
faction at your prompt arrival. He tells you that as you are the first 
line officer to report for duty with the 999th, you will be assigned as the 
acting commander of Company ‘‘A’’; and that 150 reeruits for that 
company will arrive at the Northern Pacific Railroad depot at 7:00 A. M. 
tomorrow. These men will have recruit kits, including individual mess 
equipment. You are to meet them, and do everything possible to make 
them comfortable. You are at present the sole member of Company ‘‘A.’’ 

Are you, at this moment, a liability or an asset to your regiment? If 
you are a liability, you will have to be told what to do and how to do it, 
thus adding to the burdens of a staff which is doing its best to provide 
for the reception of other train-loads of troops that will be arriving short- 
ly. If you are an asset, you will leave the colonel’s office with a plan 
already taking shape in your mind as to what you will do and how you 
will do it. In assuming this, your first great responsibility as an officer, 
you should realize that the manner in which you perform your duty with- 
in the next few hours may make or break your standing with the 150 
men who are entrusted to your care. Your mental reaction to your orders 
would be something like this:—‘‘Mission—To gain the confidence of my 


men. Immediate objectives—To feed, clothe, shelter, organize, train, and 
lead them.’’ 


Initial Equipment for the Camp. 

You learn from the adjutant the location of your camp site, and if 
possible, secure a sketch of the proposed layout. We shall assume that 
this is a tent camp, with regimental base lines laid out and water piped. 
Nothing more has been done towards establishing quarters. Had you 
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joined a fully organized regiment, you would have found the staff and a 
service company ready to supply the needs of your men. However, you 
have joined a regiment in the making, and upon you personally will fall 
many of the responsibilities that ordinarily would be assumed by others. 
As the 999th has as yet no Supply Officer (S4), it will be necessary for 
you to draw your initial equipment directly from the Camp Quarter- 
master. You cannot afford to waste time; it is now 3:00 P. M. 


Having inspected your camp site, you go to the camp quartermaster, 
and make requisitions. He supplies the necessary blank forms, and you 
fill them out in accordance with the printed instructions thereon. Your 
first requisition is as follows :— 





Axes, with helve 

Bags, water, sterilizing, cover and trefoil hangar plate 

Buekets, G. I. 

Cans, G. I. garbage 

Cans, night urinal 

Desk, field ‘‘A,’’ with contents 

Desk, field ‘‘B,’’ with contents 

Lanterns, complete, with globe and wick 
Paulin, large 
Paulin, small 
Pickaxes. with helve : 
Rakes, steel 

Range, field, Number 1 

Saw, crosscut, two-handled, complete 

Shovels, short-handled 

Fly, wall, large, with poles and pins 

Tents, pyramidal, complete, with poles, pins, ropes, and hood 

Tent, wall, small, complete, with poles, pins, ropes, and fly 

Tools, carpenter’s kit 

40 Wash basins 


On a second requisition the following expendable supplies: 

4 Brushes, scrubbing 

40 Calcium hypochlorite, tubes 

16 Candles, pounds 
1 Wood, cord 

100 Lime, pounds 
2 Lye, pounds 

14 Matches, safety, boxes 
3 Oil, mineral, gallons, for lanterns 
18 Toilet paper, rolls 

18 Soap, issue, pounds 

4500 Straw, pounds, for bedsacks 


On a third requisition the following articles: 
300 Blankets, O.D. 
150 Sacks, bed 
150 Cots, folding 


On a fourth requisition the following articles of ration: 
168 Lbs. Bacon 
200 Lbs. Corned beef 
25 Lbs. Dried beef 
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16 Lbs. Macaroni 
16 Lbs. Cheese, full cream 
270 Lbs. Flour 
240 Lbs. Bread, soft 
36 Ozs. Baking powder. 
100 Lbs. Beans 
100 Lbs. Rice 
1000 Lbs. Potatoes 
300 Onions 
24 Cans Corn No. 24% 
24 Cans Tomatoes No. 21% 
10 Lbs. Prunes 
6 Ozs. Vanilla extract 
50 Lbs. Coffee, ground 
2 Lbs. Tea 
112 Lbs. Sugar 
24 Cans Milk, evaporated 
7 lbs. Oleomargarine 
45 Lbs. Butter 
36 Ozs. Vinegar 
36 Ozs. Cucumber pickles 
20 Lbs. Salt 
18 Ozs. Pepper, black 
9 Lbs. Lard 
10 Gals. Syrup 
6 Ozs. Cinnamon 


Motor Transportation. You explain your situation to the Q. M., ar- 
range with him to deliver the above supplies at your camp-site, and ask 
him to have seven 3-ton trucks meet the 7:00 A. M. train to transport 
your recruits and their baggage to camp. If this number of trucks is not 
available, try to obtain enough trucks or wagons to carry the hand bag- 
gage belonging to your men. 


Laying Out Camp. 

You are now ready to lay out your company street. Locate the ‘‘A’’ 
Company stake on the regimental base line, and lay out your streets per- 
pendicular to this line. One quick and satisfactory method is to use 
intersecting ares, as follows: Obtain a long piece of heavy twine or light 
rope. Measure off, on the regimental base line, each way from the com- 
pany stake a distafce equal to about two-thirds the length of your rope, 
and drive a stake at each point. Make a loop in one end of the rope and 
place it over one of the end stakes. With a short stick held at the free 
end of the rope, now scratch an are on the ground across the base line. 
Repeat the process with the loop over the other end-stake. Drive stakes 
at the points where the ares intersect. Sight over these two stakes, and 
your company stake, and prolong the company street line, which is now 
approximately perpendicular to the base line. 

Now determine on which side of the base line your kitchen is to be. 
This line usually indicates the edge of the first pyramidal tent. Pace 
off thirty feet (ten long steps) on your company line, and mark the point 
with a stake, to spot the near corner of the second tent. Continue until 
you have marked places for: 1. A food storage tent, 2. A cook’s tent, 3. 
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An orderly room tent, 4. A supply tent, and 5. Nineteen squad tents. 
Mark the place for a latrine, on the opposite end of your street from the 
kitchen. If the latrine line is not already marked for the regiment, locate 
your latrine at least thirty yards beyond the last squad tent. 

When the quartermaster delivers your supplies, have the detail place 
one tent at each of the stakes, and unload the field ranges, paulins, food, 
ete., at the kitchen side. Place canned corn beef and bread where it will 
be convenient for immediate use when your men arrive. Clean a large 
boiler and have it ready to make coffee in later. Clean knives for bread 
cutting, and a couple of dippers for serving coffee. You will be an ex- 
tremely busy young man; but if you know what to do, and go at your 


work without wasting time, you will be ready to receive your men when 
the train pulls in. 





Meeting the Recruits. Be at the depot when the train arrives. Have 
some way of notifying the men of the 999th where to assemble, and have 
them FALL IN at once in single rank. Have the man who is in charge 
of them eall the roll to verify the presence of the entire hundred and fifty. 
Call on the men who have had previous military experience or training 
to step two paces to the front. Select acting squad leaders, record their 
names, and assign them to squads. Size the company and divide it into 
squads. Have each squad leader take down the names of his men, and 
collect checks from those who have checked their baggage. Load the 
men and hand baggage into the trucks and proceed to your camp site. 
Find out from the man in charge of the detail, or by inquiry from the men 
themselves, the names of any who have had experience as cook, baker, or 
restaurant manager. Call these men out and give them the task of setting 
up the field range temporarily, and preparing to put out coffee, and 
corned beef sandwiches. Call the squad leaders to you and, unless they 
already know, show them how to erect a pyramidal tent. Have the other 
men watch the demonstration. Then have each squad, under the super- 
vision of its leader, erect its own tent at the proper place. Select a squad 
and lead them to the place where you want the temporary latrine. Have 
a trench dug 20 inches wide, 3 inches deep, and 25 feet ‘long. While this 
is being done, issue to each of the other squad leaders, for himself and 
each of his men, one cot, two blankets, bed sacks and straw. As soon as 
coffee and sandwiches are ready, stop work and have your temporary 
kitchen foree feed the men. Be at the kitchen when the food is served. 


(To be concluded) 
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Reorganization of Divisional Infantry 


HE second phase of study and 

experiment looking to the reor- 
ganization of the infantry units of the 
war strength division has just been 
completed. The Infantry Board, 
under whose supervision the study and 
test were conducted, has rendered re- 
ports covering its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. The Chief of In- 
fantry, after further study which in- 
volved drawing new tables of organi- 
zation, both peace and war, for all In- 
fantry units of the division has pre- 
sented his recommendations, and the 
reorganization has been provisionally 
approved by the War Department. 
The 29th Infantry will immediately be 
reorganized in accordance with the ap- 
proved tables. 
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It will be remembered that the pro- 
ject of reorganizing infantry of the 
division started in July, 1929. The first 
series of studies and experiments was 
directed to securing a battalion of 
maximum fire power consistent with 
other important factors such as mo- 
bility, flexibility, and controllability. 
The study was predicated on the use of 
existing standard weapons and the 
greater employment of automatic and 
semi-automatic weapons, rather than on 
an increase in magazine rifles. These 
studies necessarily started with the 
smaller units and involved testing 
various combinations for the squads, 
platoons, companies, and, finally, for 
the battalion. Resulting from this 
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first phase of study and experiment, 
recommendations were submitted late 
in 1929 for a six-company battalion, 
namely, three rifle companies, two 
machine gun companies, and one bat- 
talion headquarters company. The de- 
tails of this organization were given 
in the notes of the Chief of Industry 
in the INFANTRY JoURNAL for March, 
1930. The recommended battalion was 
approved by the War Department as 
a basis for study and experiment of 
the larger problem, namely, the re- 
organization of all infantry units of 
the division. 

The second series of studies and ex- 
periments, directed to determining the 
reorganization of all infantry units of 
the division, has been in progress at 
the Infantry School under the super- 
vision of the Infantry Board directed 
by the Chief of Infantry, since Janu- 
ary. The underlying purposes of ob- 
taining inereased fire power remained 
the objective of this later study. 
Whereas the first test was limited to 
the battalion, this second series had to 
consider the possible combinations for 
the regiment, the brigade, and the di- 
vision, and flexibility became a factor 
of great importance. A brief of the 
new organization of the Infantry divi- 
sion follows: 


a. The rifle company is essentially 
the same organization as our present 
rifle company, except that the rifle 
squad is composed of six'riflemen and 
two automatic riflemen. 


b. The machine gun company 
battalion) comprises four caliber .30 
machine gun platoons; the platoon re- 
mains as now organized. 

c. The battalion headquarters and 
headquarters company remains essen- 
tially as at present, except that the 
intelligence platoon is decreased in 
strength. 


d. The infantry battalion comprises 
three rifle companies, one machine 
gun company, and a headquarters and 
headquarters company. 

e. The regimental headquarters and 
headquarters company retains its pre- 
sent organization, except for the eli- 
mination of the pioneer platoon and 
other minor changes. 


f. The cannon company is _ sub- 
stituted for the howitzer company and 
is composed of four platoons. A pla- 
toon has two sections, a 37-mm. 
gun section of two guns, and a 75-mm. 
mortar section of two mortars, and an 
ammunition squad. 


g. The regimental service company 
remains organized as at present, ex- 
cept for changes incident to the re- 
organization of the battalion and regi- 
ment. The battalion sections are com- 
manded by officers who are provided 
with light motor cars. 

h. A regimental machine gun com- 
pany, caliber .30, is included and has 
the same organization as the machine 


_ gun company, infantry battalion. 


i. The infantry regiment is com- 
posed of a regimental headquarters and 
headquarters company, a cannon com- 
pany, a service company, a regimental 
machine gun company, and three com- 
bat battalions. 

j. The infantry brigade remains or- 
ganized essentially as at present, with 
changes in strength and weapons cor- 
responding with the changes in the 
ineluded units. 

k. The tank, the division head- 
quarters, and the military police com- 
panies were subjected to minor changes 
only. 


The caliber .50 machine gun was not 
included in the armament of the di- 
vision. Its elimination resulted from 
extensive experiment and was caused 
in part by the lack of a mobile mount 
and in part by its disappointing per- 
formances as an antitank weapon. Ex- 
perimentation which has promise of 
suecess will be continued to adapt this 
weapon for antitank purposes and, if 
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later the results so warrant, further 
study with a view to) its inclusion in 
the infantry division will follow. 

The transportation within the regi- 
ment remains animal-drawn, except for 
field trains, which are motorized. The 
transportation for larger infantry units 
of the division is not changed in kind. 

A comparative table of the armament 
of the new battalion and the regiment, 
which are now being studied, with the 
existing war strength battalion and 
regiment is given below: 


DOD 5. os nm uso ead dave Dae ened» 66 uaa mae 
Auto-rifles 
EE i pinnddincaedek std eare-~w t's be & eee 
Machine Guns 
37-mm Guas 


ee 


ee 
ee 
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This comparison includes only the 
weapons which are organically assigned 
to the battalion. The provision of a 
regimental machine gun company of 16 
guns may be considered, if occasion de- 
mands, a further potential increase in 
battalion fire power, since it may be 
attached in whole or in part, or it 
may be employed as a unit under con- 
trol of the regimental commander. The 
increase in the number of platoons in 
the cannon company, with the possi- 
bility of the use of the additional 
platoon with a battalion needing in- 
creased fire power, likewise increases 
the potential strength of the battalion 
in 37-mm. guns and 75-mm. mortars. 
The increase in the number of guns in 
the platoons, considering the habitual 
attachment of a platoon with the 
battalion in combat, provides an actual 
increase in fire power. 

The reorganization is characterized 
by increased fire power and greater 
flexibility. The provision of two auto- 


matic riflemen provides increased fire 
power and allows the squad leaders to 
use both automatics as a pivot of fire 
covering maneuver of the riflemen, or 
one automatic to provide the pivot of 
fire while the other accompanies the 
maneuvering element. The additional 
machine guns likewise provide an in- 
crease in fire power; the provision of 
a fourth platoon permits numerous 
possible combinations for employment, 
including attachment of platoons to 
rifle companies, leaving one platoon 


BATTALION REGIMENT 
New Present New Present 
487 544 1751 1852 
108 54 324 162 
304 254 1502 995 
16 12 64 36 
0 0 8 3 
0 0 8 3 


under the control of the battalion eom- 
mander. The augmented fire power 
gained by providing the regimental 
machine gun company and increasing 
the size of the cannon company and 
the flexibility with which these or- 
ganizations can be employed have 
already been mentioned. This in- 
erease in fire power and flexibility has 
been| gained without affecting to any 
marked extent the mobility and control- 
lability of these units. 

The changes appear to have pro- 
duced a more powerful battalion and 
regiment without modifying material- 
ly our present methods of tactical em- 
ployment which would necessitate other 
far-reaching changes in our school 
training and manuals, or disrupting 
to any extent the organization of the 
National Guard, both considerations 
being of great importance when 


changes in war-strength units are con- 
sidered. 
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Cross-Country Transportation 


NOTHER comparative test of a 
{\ four-wheel truck with two wheel 
irive, and a six-wheel truck with 
four wheel drive of standard com- 
mercial production has just been com- 
pleted by the Department of Experi- 
ment, The Infantry School, under the 
supervision of the Infantry Board. The 
performance of the six-wheel, four- 
wheel drive truck was much superior 
to that: of the four-wheel, two-wheel 
drive truck. 

The two trucks tested were indenti- 
cal in design with the exception 
that a four-wheel drive unit was sub- 
stituted in one truck. The trucks were 
if 34-ton eapacity, equipped with over- 
size tires, 34 x 7.50 (the four-wheel 
truck had tires 34 x 7.30), and had 
four speeds forward. A very exten- 
sive and rigorous comparative test was 
made of both trucks on roads and 
across country. Each truck was loaded 
with 1,500 pounds of sacked sand dur- 
ing the tests. The investigation in- 
volved determining comparative speeds, 
climbing ability on and off roads, pull- 
ng ability, merits for crossing badly 




















washed roads, fords and swampy ter- 
rain, and cross country maneuver. 


The results of the tests indicated 
that the gear ratio of the six-wheel 
truck gave greater all round efficiency. 
The superior performances of the six- 
wheel truck was particularly marked 
on wet and muddy roads and ground. 
The six-wheel truck carried the load 
with less shock and was clearly superior 
for crossing fords and swamps. All 
of these factors testified to its better 
cross-country characteristics. The bod- 
ies of both trucks were found suitable 
for either personnel or cargo. 

A few break-downs of the six- 
wheeled truck were caused by mechan- 
ical defects. This is judged to be cor- 
rectable because of the relative newness 
of the four-wheel drive unit principle. 
Another truck of the four-wheel drive 
principle is at present under test at the 
Infantry School. 
mendations as to a light truck which 
is suitable for Infantry use is being 


Definite recom- 


withheld until the conclusions of the 
tests just mentioned. 








The Six Wheel Truck has great Ability to Adapt Itself to Terrain 
Irregularities. All Wheels have a Firm Bearing on the Ground. 
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Conversion of Commercial Tractors 
Into Tanks 


NTENSIVE study and experiment 

have been in progress by the Tank 
Board during the past six months to 
determine the practicability of con- 
verting commercial tractors into tanks 
for emergency purposes. The recent 
practical tests conducted have brought 
forth the conclusion that there is no 
commercial tractor at present on the 
market which has suitable character- 
isties for conversion into a tank with- 
out very extensive modifications. The 
resultant vehicle would even then be a 
makeshift. 

The obvious advantages of being able 
to convert the commercial tractor, 
which is in large production, into a 
tank during an emergency made it 
desirable to investigate fully this pos- 
sibility. A complete study of the com- 
merical tractors on the market was 
made in 1928. From this study the 
number of tractors that showed any 
promise for conversion into tanks was 
reduced to about three. One of the 
three was obtained and tested. The 
test showed that the following impor- 
tant characteristics of the commercial 


ajo 


tractor were divergent from the char- 
acteristics desired in the tank: narrow 
tread, high center of gravity, low speed, 
limited power, restricted space for 
crew, engine in front of the driver 
(limiting his vision), and general lack 
of cross-country ability. 

The necessary modifications to make 
a commercial tractor at all suitable as 
a tank, such as lengthening and widen- 
ing the track, providing a spring 
suspension, arming and armoring, 
make it appear that the expense of 
conversion and the time consumed 
would be closely comparable with the 
manufacture of a special tank chassis. 
This conclusion is reinforced by the 
belief that, even assuming that the con- 
version is made, the resulting tank 
would be a makeshift. 

Although it was decided that no 
present commercial tractor was adapt- 
ed for conversion into a tank, the. pro- 
ject, because of its importance, will 
be a continuing one, and if later a 
tractor with more favorable character- 
istics should be produced, further test 
will ensue. 


Chromium Plated Barrels 


WELVE rifles fitted with chro- 

mium plated barrels have recently 
been shipped to the Infantry Board for 
test. The rifles will be issued to an 
organization stationed at Fort Benn- 
ing, and will be subjected to the ordi- 
nary troop use for a period of six 
months. During this period, they will 
be handled in the ordinary manner. 
The service barrel and the chromium 


plated barrel will then be compared as 
to ease in cleaning, resistance to rust, 
and other features. 

The Ordnance Department has been 
experimenting for some time with 
chromium plated barrels for caliber 
.30 rifles, caliber .50 machine guns, 
and pistols. In the various tests, in- 
volving a determination of barrel life 
as related to the number of rounds 
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fired and for aecuracy, it has been 
found that the chromium plated barrels 
show a material increase in resistance 
to erosion, with no impairment to 
their accuracy. 

In one recent test, three barrels, 


chromium plated, were fired periodic-: 


ally without cleaning over a period of 
about one year. One lost its accuracy 
after between 6,000 and 7,000 rounds, 
another after between 19,000 and 20,- 
000 rounds, and the third between 34,- 
000 and 35,000 rounds. The average 
life of the unplated service rifle barrel 
is only about 7,000 rounds. Similarly, 
three chromium plated machine gun 
barrels lasted for 20,000, 21,500, and 
31.500 rounds, respectively, as com- 
pared to the approximate life of the 
unplated barrel of 10,000 rounds. 


Again, five chromium plated barrels 
were tested by firing ten rounds, lay- 
ing aside for seventy-two hours with- 
out cleaning, and repeating this pro- 
ceedure until 1,000 rounds had been 
fired. After the first forty rounds had 
been fired, rust appeared. The cor- 
rosion increased as the test progressed, 
but was surprisingly gradual over a 
period of one year, in spite of the fact 
that no oil was used. 


From the tests it appears that both 
corrosion and errosion are retarded by 
chromium plating. This process is not 
intended to obviate the necessity of 
cleaning rifles. The same care in clean- 
ing’ must always be observed. The 
real purpose of chromium plate is to 
prolong the life of the weapon. 


-[- 
Changes in the Office of the Chief of Infantry 


HE annual turn-over of the com- 

missioned personnel in the office 
of the Chief of Infantry sends three 
officers, each completing four years of 
duty in the office, to new stations. Maj. 
C. H. Bonesteel is to be relieved about 
the middle of July and will join the 
Isth Infantry at Fort Hamilton, New 
York. Maj. Thompson Lawrence de- 
parts from the office on a leave of 
absence about June 1, 1930, pre- 


paratory to going to Hawaii for station. 
Maj. 8S. J. Chamberlin will be relieved 
the first of July, 1930, and will go to 
the 22d Infantry at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia, for duty. 

Maj. C. H. White and Maj. C. C. 
Stokely, now at the Army War Col- 
lege, and Capt. H. M. Melasky, at the 
Infantry School, are ordered to duty 
in the office as replacements for the 
departing officers. 


-[- 
Chief of Infantry Appointed Member of 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice 


M AJOR General Stephen O. Fuqua 
4" has been appointed a member of 
the Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

Others who were appointed as mem- 
vers of this board, under date of May 
7, 1930, are: Mr. Frederick H. Payne, 


Assistant Secretary of War. Major 
General W. G. Everson, Chief of Mili- 
tia Bureau. Brigadier General George 
C. Shaw, U. S. A., Retired. Colonel 
Edward Croft, Infantry, War Depart- 
ment General Staff. Mr. K. K. V. 
Casey. 
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The National University of Mexico 
Capt. TimorHy Sapia-Boscu, 97TH INFANTRY. 
PANISH has always been one of 


the most important languages. 
To Americans a working knowledge 
of it is a distinct commercial and mili- 
tary asset. Now that the Army is re- 
quiring its officers to take up the study 
of Spanish, it is worth realizing that 
very close to us lies Mexico, with its 
excellent climate, hospitable and cour- 
teous people, and en excellent Um- 
versity where during the summer 
months special courses are offered to 
foreign students. 


The University of Mexico was found- 
ed by Charles V of Spain in 1551. 
It is the oldest university in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


At the present time the University 
offers the following courses: philosophy 
and letters; law and social sciences; 
medicine ; engineering ; agronomy ; den- 
tistry chemical and industrial  sci- 
ences; commerce and administration ; 
the National Preparatory School, the 
School of Fine Arts, the Normal School, 
the School of Physical Education, the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, the In- 
stitute of Biology, Geology, and the 
Astronomical observatory, and _ the 
Summer School. 


The principal object of the Summer 
School of the National University of 
Mexico is to offer to foreigners courses 
in the Spanish language and literature, 
Mexican and Latin-American history, 
and the social and political conditions 
of Mexico. The courses start on July 
1 and end on August 16. In this 
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period of six weeks there are thirty 
days of classroom work, held from Mon- 
days to Fridays, for the most part in 
the morning. Afternoons, as far as 
possible, are left free so that students 
may prepare their class-work, attend 
to special research work, or go on ex- 
cursions and visit places of interest in 
the City. 

The courses that the University 
offers may be considered as divided 
into three classes: a beginners’ course 
designed for persons who have little 
or no knowledge of Spanish; an inter- 
mediate course; and an advanced 
course. Special groups may be formed 
for foreigners engaged in teaching 
Spanish. The classification of students 
is made in accordance with the state- 
ments that they present showing their 
previous study of Spanish. Students 
who do not present adequate state- 
ments and who wish to enter inter- 
mediate or advanced courses are given 
a brief test before being admitted to 
those courses. During the days of 
matriculation the Dean of the School 
appoints advisers who hold consultation 
with students and arrange for them 
adequate programs of study in accord- 
ance with their desires and preparation. 

The tuition at the Summer School 
is $30.00, plus $3.00 for social activi- 
ties such as fiestas and bailes. Round- 
trip summer excursion tickets to 
Mexico City make possible a consider- 
able saving in transportation costs. 

Students can live in Mexico City in 
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most modest hotels or rooming houses, 
at a cost varying from four to six 
pesos a day (two to three dollars). 
Living with a native family has many 
advantages for the student, for he can 
acquire a great deal of Spanish through 
the association that results. The 
principal hotels offer a discount vary- 
ing from ten to thirty per cent to 
students. The total expenses of 
students coming from the most dis- 
tant of states in the United States may 
be figured as varying from 300 to 
400 dollars, while those of students 
from Texas and Southern states will 
be about 250 to 300 dollars. 

The altitude of Mexico City (7,- 
500 feet) gives it a cool summer eli- 
mate. It rains often in the summer, 
but the rains are of short duration and 
when the skies clear their beauty can- 
not be surpassed. The nights are de- 
cidedly eool. Clothing of the weight 
worn in spring or early fall in the 
United States is best suited for Mexico 
City. A light overcoat, a sweater, a 
raincoat, and an unbrella are indis- 
pensable. Mexico City has beautiful 
shops and the articles are to be had at 
reasonable prices, so the best thing is 
to travel light. The food is cooked 
in the Spanish and the French way, but 
American food is to be had almost any- 
where. 

Mexico City had a population of 1,- 


000,000, and is a metropolis in every 
sense of the word. There are many 
clubs where dancing, bridge, golf, 
tennis, jail-alai, cabarets, and such acti- 
vities can be enjoyed. Many of the 
Mexicans speak English and the high 
class speak both English and French. 
There are plenty of ‘‘movies’’ (all 
**talkies’’ by now) and other shows; 
also bull fights, tennis matches, ex- 
cellent stables where horses can be rent- 
ed for a dollar an hour, and ball games 
(soccer). 

Mexico City is the seat of the govern- 
ment and the place of residence for 
the ambassadors, ministers, military 
attachés, and other accredited foreign 
representatives. Besides the many 
beautiful monuments of art and inter- 
est to be seen in the City itself, such 
as the Cathedral (the oldest, largest, 
and most beautiful in the Western 
Hemisphere), are also Chapultepec 
Castle, the gardens of Xochimileo, the 


‘National Palace, the Military Academy, 


the National Museum, and hundreds of 
beautiful churches and colonial palaces. 
A few miles from Mexico City many 
places of interest can be easily reached 
by automobile. 

A leave spent in a summer visit to 
Mexico City and attendance at the 
Summer School of the University 
would be a valuable education and ex- 
perience to any officer of our army. 


-[- 


fe B 


Mags. L. D. Davis, Infantry 


ILDLY startling to some Infan- 
4 try men was the news about the 
proposed new organization for the in- 
fantry battalion in which the machine 


gun and infantry cannon strength is 
greatly increased. There is no dis- 
puting that a large gain is firepower 
results, but it may not be claimed to 
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produce any gain in offensive strength. 
Quite the contrary, the gain is all in 
defensive power. 


More startling to some of us it was 
to note that no change is proposed in 
the method of conveying these weap- 
ons. The means of transportation for 
animals, men, weapons, and ammuni- 
tion, are to remain as they have been. 
There was no indication that these 
weapons are to be given any increased 
protection; they are to be, along with 
those we now have, just as vulnerable 
as they were 50 years ago, or 500. 


The handwriting is on the wall, has 
been for some years. Our sister 
branch, the Cavalry, is seanning it 
more and more closely. The next real 
war will be won by the side that is 
better motorized and mechanized. The 
modern tank has made useless all the 
firepower of the division smaller than 
caliber 50, and it is not unlikely that 
in the course of a few years, the range 
of obsolescence will be increased, due 
to further improved tanks. 


About three years ago I had the 
pleasure of setting forth in two articles 
which appeared in the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL some views concerning the 
matter of mobility and firepower in 
the infantry. In one of these articles 
appeared the following: ‘‘Said General 
Summerall in a recent address * * * 
‘It (the infantry) is the only branch 
which can cross and penetrate the 
enemy lines * * * the Infantry will 
be required to gain the enemy lines, 
take the prisoners, and seize the guns.’ 
That is a statement of the function I 
have mentioned.’’ 


How can we now answer the ques- 
tion? Are we doing all that we should 
to preserve to our arm the abilities 
that will enable us to remain ‘‘the 


only branch which can cross and pene. 
trate the enemy lines?’’ I do not see 
how we can answer in the affirmative. 
We have made but two steps—a pro. 
posed doubling of machine gun and 
infantry cannon strength, and some 
work on antiaireraft protection. The 
first of these is, however, a step in the 
wrong direction, if not straight back- 
ward. It is a step that does not in. 
crease the offensive strength of the in- 
fantry one iota, or even less. 


The new battalion skillfully dis. 
posed to defend a well organized posi- 
tion will be powerfully strong, but it 
eannot be true that radiations from 
the Kellogg Pact have filled the air 
and foreed out the old established 
principle that the American Army is 
organized, equipped, and trained for 
carrying on war offensively. Do we 
want a battalion organized primarily 
for defensive or for offensive battle! 


It was remarked above that the 
Cavalry is scanning the handwriting 
on the wall. And so it is, slowly but 
surely. No longer is the average cav- 
alrymen bowled over by hearing the 
expression, ‘‘portee cavalry.’’ Already 
the cavalry division has an armored 
car squadron, and at the schools the 
tactical handling of this unit is being 
taught, while the troops experiment 
with it in actual field exercises. 


Who can tell me why we do not 
have ‘‘portee infantry?’’ I have yet 
to hear a reason. The time has come 
when the movement of infantry on 
foot is to be considered exceptional, 
but movement by truck usual. Cer- 
tainly at the schools all instruction 
should be based on that. Take a situa- 
tion like this: Two Blue divisions are 
about to attack one hostile division. 
Thirty miles away, on the outskirts of 
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a great eity, a second hostile division 
is camped. This division is two 
marches distant, or it is an easy night 
run by truck. What if the hostile 
division has a quartermaster train no 
larger than ours and it is busy haul- 
ing something! Can we hope to be 
opposed by such stupid commanders 
that this hostile division would be 
marched on foot to assist the one being 
attacked, while thousands of motor 
vehicles lay in garages in the city? 
And having used the trucks for this 
move, they most certainly would con- 
tinue to help win the war. 


And who ean tell me why the Cav- 
alry has armored cars, and the In- 
fantry has none? My answer is that 
the Cavalry is smarter, perhaps more 
alert. Were thé authors of the article 
entitled Mechanization and Cavalry in 
the April number of this magazine 
right when they said that the cavalry 
has always managed to keep one jump 
ahead of its rivals? 

Maybe they were. At any rate there 
are not a few cavalrymen who are very 
much alive to the advantages of motor- 
ization and mechanization of their arm, 
if for no other reason than to be as- 
sured that it will, in the future, have 
a role to play. What if it does mean 
the the eventual relegation of the horse 
to the sole but more pleasant usages 
of polo and drag hunting. One can- 
not let sentiment control all the vital 
beliefs and activities of life. But as 
a matter of fact sufficient sentiment 
could be retained by holding onto the 
name. The new Cavalry might aim to 
comprise the main motorized and 
mechanized mobile foree of the Army, 
that is, the chief offensive strength. 
Only by association does the word con- 
note something to do with a_ horse. 


Very quickly it could come to mean 
the arm that was equipped to cross 
and penetrate the enemy lines. There 
is the Coast Artillery which, for no 
reason except that it was smart enough 
to get hold of it, is already under- 
stood to include railway and antiair- 
eraft artillery, neither of which has 
any more to do with coast defense 
than with other military operations. 


A thousand years ago the noble war- 
rior astride his steed was encased in 
armor, as was the animal beneath him. 
The two of them—man and animal— 
might have been called a tank, would 
have been, if the word had been 
thought of in the sense in which it 
now describes an armored mobile 
weapon of warfare. The bow and cross 
bow were ill-suited to stop a charge of 
these horse-propelled tanks, the armor 
of which shed the arrows as the window 
‘does the spring rain. But when fire- 
arms displaced the bow the man astride 
the steed found that armor sufficient 
in strength to protect against the mis- 
sile discharged by the firearm was so 
heavy as to immobilize both his mount 
and himself, and the foot soldier de- 
finitely took the place of first impor- 
tance in the battle. 

Centuries passed by and the un- 
armored infantryman always held the 
position of first importance in the mili- 
tary forces. But finally there has come 
a time when the infantryman will hold 
that place only if he puts on some 
armor and adopts a better means of 
locomotion. Soldiers and weapons 
carried and protected by the tank are 
as powerful, compared to the unar- 
mored infantryman, as the armored 
knight and horse were to the unar- 
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mored cross-bowman of the year 1050 
A. D. 

Unlike the Cavalry, the Infantry 
ean adopt to the fullest extent every 
facility of motorization and mechaniza- 
tion, without the least danger of giv- 
ing any new meaning to the word in- 
fantry. It would be infantry that we 
might describe for a brief period as 
M.? I., or written in full, Motorized 
and Mechanized Infantry. 

What I am trying to suggest is that 
if the battalion is to be re-designed and 





organized, why not give it a few ar. 
mored cars and put the machine guns 
it now has, and the infantry cannoy 
it gets, in armored, motor propelled, 
conveyances. Or else redraft the prin- 
ciples that govern the use of infantry 
battalion to show that it is primarily 
designed for the occupation and de. 
fense of thoroughly organized positions, 
and that its use in aggressive offensive 
action is resorted to only in exceptional 
circumstances of great emergency. 


eJ- 


Military Procedure 
Prepared expressly for the citizen-soldier 
Mas. Gen. E. G. Peyton, U. S. Army 


For study and file with Training Memorandum No, 1' 


TRAINING NOTES 
No. 7 


RECRUIT TRAINING (CONTINUED)? 


School of the Soldier and the Squad. 
Reading the new laws for his govern- 
ment as a soldier has impressed the re- 
eruit that he must accept the control 
and obey the orders of officers ap- 
pointed over him. The recruit may 
accept control grudgingly at first, but 
his revulsion to control will soon di- 
minish as we develop in him interest 
in his instruction and pride in indi- 
vidual achievement. This _ interest 
aroused in his progress should be 
further developed into a real desire to 
master the rudiments of his new 
vocation, and to seek the accomplish- 
ment of peace-time duties as a basis 


for the aceomplishment of war-time 
missions. 

We have now clothed the recruit 
and developed in him a pride in wear- 
ing a creditable uniform. We have ad- 
justed his equipment to his body, and 
we have made it possible for him to 
proceed with instruction by fitting his 
shoes and exercising supervision over 
the care of his feet. In all these steps 
the recruit has accepted the control of 
constituted authority. We now seek 
to fit him into the great military team 
by placing him for further training in 
the basic unit of that team. Interest 
and desire have now replaced the 
grudging acceptance of control, and an 
‘‘everywhere’’ or battlefield control 
will be the logical development of the 
recruit’s daily and habitual acceptance 


‘See INFANTRY JOURNAL for January, 193), page 77 
*Continued from INFANTRY JOURNAL for May, 1330, ‘page 539. 
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of control. Improvement in his squad 
instruction will start the further de- 
velopment of pride in achievement and 
pride in the unit. 

Squad instructions under the super- 
vision of the company commander 
marks the beginning of mass instruc- 
tion—colleective training. It is now the 
time for the leader to exercise his in- 
fluence over human instincts, emotions, 
and tendencies that sometimes govern 
mass action. Fear, for instance, can 
be controlled, at least to the extent 
that the mass possessed of fear will not 
follow the unwise leadership of the 
most terror stricken. If the peace 
training of soldiers is properly con- 
ducted with a view to control in battle, 
even through the normal thinking 
mind of the soldier fails to work 
efficiently due to the terrifying agencies 
of the modern battlefield, the prior 
peace time impressions indelibly im- 
pressed on the soldier’s subconscious 
mind may be relied upon to produce 
in him an acceptance of the leader’s 
control. 


Hygiene and First Aid. The majority 
of citizens who accept military serv- 
ice do not meet the army requirements 
of cleanliness of person and of quar- 
ters. To a large extent the officer 
prescribes or regulates that activities 
of the soldier that get him dirty, and 
by the same token he must regulate 
and insist upon the steps that the sol- 
dier takes to cleanse his body. 


The cleanliness of the barracks and 
the vicinity of barracks must be of 
the very highest order. But in attain- 
ing high standards in this the corporal 
must give specifie directions to individ- 
ual members of his squad or detail. 
Herein lies one of the best means for 
further development of control, and 


acceptance of control other than the 
drill ground variety. Here is where 
the start is made on ‘‘everywhere”’ 
or battlefield control. 

Closely Allied to Hygiene is First 
Aid. The soldier knows that an 
enemy’s bullet through a vital spot 
means death. These vital spots a rela- 
tively small area in the human body. 
The soldier should be taught that the 
effect of injuries in other parts of the 
body can be minimized through the 
application of first aid methods. He 
should be taught how to stop the flow 
of blood and to give first aid treat- 
ments to injuries and broken limbs. 
He should be taught the means and 
necessity for sterilizing simple injuries. 

Physical Training. The necessity for 
physical training needs no comment. 
Many citizens who offer themselves for 
enlistment have woefully neglected t 
their physical development, and the 
regularity of such training in the mili- 
tary service does wonders for them. 
The underlying principle should be 
that the recruit is being taught to in- 
crease his physical strength so that, 
when he measures it with the enemy, 
he will have superiority. He must ac- 
quire this superiority in all things in 
bayonet combat, in musketry, in march- 
ing. In physical training opportu- 
nities to further ‘‘everywhere’’ control 
should not be neglected. 

Laws and Customs of War. The 
citizen knows something about the laws 
that governed him in civil life; the 
new laws for his government as a sol- 
dier in the Army of the United States 
have been read and carefully explained 
to him. In his training he is 
taught to gain the ascendancy over 
his enemy by closing and engaging him 
in personal combat. Bayonet train- 
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ing especially suggests a certain 
amount of viciousness. This may be 
necessary to develop an aggressive 
spirit and to secure confidence. How- 
ever, alongside of this and other train- 
ing, the soldier should be taught that 
even in battle he is governed by the 
laws and customs of war. He should 
be made familiar with these laws to 
the end that a sportsmanlike and 
humane spirit may guide him on the 
battlefield. These laws are _ recog- 
nized by civilized nations, and in study- 
ing them the soldier learns that these 
laws grant him also certain material 
benefits. 

Athletics. Participation and success 
in athletics helps to promote pride in 
organization that is such a valuable 
military asset. But without proper 
supervision of military athletics, there 
are apt to arise agencies that retard 
control, create influences that are 
poisonous to the minds of recruits. 
Respect for constituted authority, 
whether it be the enlisted man umpire 


ey 


or the officer umpire, should be abso. 
lutely insisted upon. It is prejudicial 
to discipline and control to see an en. 
listed man player pointing and shaking 
his finger at the officer umpire, even 
though the words used may be perfectly 
proper. We should exercise super- 
vision over athletics, use it for body 
and esprit building, and promptly 
eliminate from it every influence that 
is prejudicial to discipline and con- 
trol. The conduct of soldiers in the 
bleachers and stands should be moulded 
to insure courtesy towards officers and 
opposing teams, and the highest stand- 
ards of sportmanship. 

This concludes the notes on Recruit 
Training, which are applicable to the 
training of the citizen who makes mili- 
tary service an avocation for a stated 
period, and to the training of the 
Guardsman after his induction into the 
Federal Service in preparation for ac- 
tive duty in conjunction with the 
other components of the Army of the 
United States. 
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Antiaircraft Training in the 3d Brigade 


UCH thought is being given to 

the subject of antiaircraft com- 
bat in the training of the Third Bri- 
gade. Based on the brigade training 
directive (printed on page 429 of the 
April issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL), 
each regimental commander announced 
the methods and means to be used in 
the training of the regiment with a 
view to putting them to practical test 
during the Eighth Corps Area field 
maneuvers, May 6-16, 1930. Extracts 
from the training plan of the 9th In- 
fantry, Col. George MeD. Weeks com- 
manding, follow: 


AIRCRAFT MUSKETRY. 


To teach all men the need of apply- 
ing the principles of musketry learned 
by firing at ground targets to the sub- 
ject of firing at aireraft. The effect 
of rifle fire, rate of fire and fire dis- 
tribution to be eovered in conferences 
and also for organization commanders 
to encourage the discussion of these 
principles on tactical exercises when 
the air corps is operating either with 
or against the troops. 

The following methods will be 
taught, understood and used by this 
regiment in firing at aireraft: 

All riflemen will habitually fire at 
enemy aireraft with four plane- 
lengths lead. 

Against attack aviation (group of 
three planes) : 


Leading rifle company of each bat- 
talion to fire at center plane; second 
rife company at the left plane as they 


are approaching (plane to our right 
hand); third rifle company at the 
right plane as they are approaching 
(plane to our left hand). 

Machine gun companies (if all guns 
are mounted and available) ; first squad 
at center plane; second squad at left 
approaching plane (plane to our right 
hand) ; third squad at right approach- 
ing plane (plane to our left hand) ; 
fourth squad at center plane. 

If on march and only one gun per 
section available: first section to cover 
center and left plane, as they approach 
(to our right hand); second section 
to eover center and right plane as 
they approach (to our left hand). 


All firing to commence at the first 


possible moment; it is necessary to 


drive planes off prior to their dis- 
charge of fragmentation bombs, these 
bombs usually being released when at 
an angle of 50 degrees (50°) from the 
target. 

All riflemen to keep rifles to their 
shoulders and manipulate bolt from 
that position. There will not be time 
to bring rifle down, reload, aim, and 
fire. 

Firing to continue at aircraft after 
they pass overhead. Planes should be 
harassed so that their rear machine 
guns cannot function unmolested. 


AIR GUARDS AND OBSERVERS. 


Teach that theoretically each man 
must be an air guard at all times. 
Specifically, designate one man per 
company as an air guard or observer 
both on the march and when halted 
in bivouaec. These air guards to ob- 
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serve in every direction. Alarm to 
be signalled by short loud whistle 
blasts and then arm pointed in direc- 
tion of approach of aircraft. 

When on the march and when ap- 
proaching cover from which an air- 
plane attack may be launched, mounted 
flank patrols to have mounted ob- 
servers from Regimental Headquarters 
Company proceed to observation points 
on flanks where they may signal an 
intended attack. Whistle signals and 
pointing into the air to constitute the 
signal for organization air guards to 
relay this along the column. 


CONCEALMENT. 


On the march, teach that in the 
majority of cases concealment will be 
impossible due to shortness of time, 
that instead, well directed fire is the 
best means of protection. If time is 
available and some concealment is 
possible, teach men to remain motion- 
less as planes approach and also for 
a time after they have passed over- 
head. A man standing also is seen 
less readily than when in the prone 
position. Do not turn faces up to 
watch aircraft. 

In bivouae or development areas. 

Use all natural and artificial cover 
available. Do not mass troops, but 
distribute same over entire area in 
small groups. Smoke from kitchen 
fires to be kept at a minimum. Move- 
ment in area to cease upon air alarm. 


Formations. 


To march habitually with distances 
of 15 paces between companies, 50 
paces between battalions and wagon 
sections, if the tactical situation and 
conditions of road space on the march 
permits. 


Field trains to avoid movement dur- 
ing daylight hours when practicable; 
trains to provide their own protection 
by rifle fire. It is not deemed practi- 
cal to detail other agencies from the 
regiment, except under march con- 
ditions in rear areas, for this proteec- 
tion. 


Actions when attacked by aireraft: 

On the mareh—Signal alarm and 
utilize fire power of all weapons. 

In camp or bivouac—Defenses of 
areas to be somewhat removed from 
the area so as not to disclose position 
if aircraft has not apparently located 
the bivouae. Movement within area 
to cease upon the alarm. If area has 
been located all fire power to be 
utilized. 

In development or reserve area— 
Defenses of area to be removed from 
the position as above. All fire power 
used when attacked. Organizations to 
be so disposed initially as to have a 
formation or location suitable for maxi- 
mum use of fire power. 

The training plan of the Twenty 
Third Infantry will appear in the next 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


aie 
Regular Army 


T the Atlanta Spring Horse Show 
for 1930 the Fort Benning rid- 
ing team gave a distinguished per- 
formance. It won one championship, 
two reserve championships, six firsts, 
three seconds, and seven fourths. In 


piling up this record the Benning 
team won more championships, reserve 
championships, and first places than 
the other military teams combined. 
Its nearest competitor was a team 
from Fort Oglethorpe. 
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The winter season has just ended 
it Fort Sheridan, the station of the 
2nd Infantry, Col. F. B. Shaw com- 
manding. It will long be remem- 
ered as a highly successful season. 
Especially will the Ist Battalion, 
Major Sumner Waite commanding, re- 
member it, for that battalion has had 
representation in every one of the post 
competitions and has won most of the 
important ones. Company D, Capt. 
P. S. Campbell commanding, won the 
post basket ball championship and the 
post pistol mateh. Company A, Capt. 
J. V. Coughlin, won the post small 
ore competition. The Ist Battalion 
won the regimental basket ball tour- 
nament. Company A also won the 
small-bore competition that was held 
for teams made up of the men in each 
company who had the three lowest 
scores in last year’s practice on the 
range. Company B, Capt. W. R. 
McKay commanding, won the compe- 
tition for the best appearing squad in 
the battalion. 





Interest in rifle and pistol marks- 
manship in the Northwest is increas- 
ing. Col. W. C. Sweeney, command- 
ing the 3rd Infantry and Fort Snell- 
ing, has authorized the use of the Fort 
Snelling range by all Reserve officers 
and members of more than a dozen 
civilian rifle and pistol clubs of the 
Twin Cities. The range is in use for 
this purpose on Sunday mornings. 





The Thirteenth Annual Inland Em- 
pire Rifle and Pistol Tournament was 
held at Fort George Wright, Wash- 
ugton on April 25, 26, and 27. It 
was one of the best matches ever held 

the post, and fifteen events were 
i without a hitch. Many of the 
t shots in the United States took 


part. Naturally the 4th Infantry, 
Col. J. K. Partello commanding, had 
many entries who shot well for their 
regiment. 





At Fort Moultrie the noncom- 
missioned officers of the 8th Infantry, 
Col. W. P. Coleman commanding, were 
hosts to the chief petty officers of the 
German cruiser Emden, which lay in 
Charlestown Harbor on April 9 while 
on its good-will cruise. A committee 
of noncommissioned officers made a 
call aboard the Emden and escorted 
the guests to historic Fort Moultrie. 

In order to perpetuate the tradi- 
tions of the 8th Infantry, that fine old 
regiment recently equipped its color 

















New Uniform of 8th Infantry Color 
Bearers and Drum Major 
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bearers and drum major with the 
uniform that the regiment wore when 
it was first organized in New York in 
1838. 

Competing against some of the best 
horses along the southeastern  sea- 
board, the 8th Infantry held its own 
in the Third Annual Horse Show of 
the Charlestown Horse Show Associa- 
tion on March 27 and 29. Members 
of the Headquarters Company, the 
Service Company, Company H, and 
the Band made a splendid showing. 


In Panama Private Walter Doyle 
brought himself and the 14th Infantry, 
Col. J. E. Gohn commanding, into the 
limelight when he swam in the Balboa 
pool to win the Austrian swimming 
trophy on April 7 and 8. To accom- 
plish this in competition with the best 
swimmers in the Candl Zone, where 
excellent swimmers abound, was no 
mean feat. The winner had to be an 
all-around swimmer who could do well 
in a series of races consisting of the 
100-yard free style, 100-yard breast, 
100-yard back, and 220—and 440-yard py. Walter Doyle, the 14th Infan- 
free style events. Private Doyle made try’s Swimmer Extraordinary 
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ew record in the 220 by winning 
it in fast time of two minutes and 
thirty-one and four-fifths seconds. 

The 15th Infantry, Col. J. D. Taylor 
commanding, has just issued an at- 
tractive and complete booklet entitled 
“Customs of the 15th Infantry’’ 
Besides giving the local eustoms, the 
pamphlet brings together a number of 
cood old eustoms of the Service that 
have long lent to Army service much 
if its attraction. 


For its 69th anniversary on May 4, 
1930, the 17th Infantry, Col. C. A. 
Trott, commanding, issued an unusu- 
ally attractive combined invitation, 
program, and souvenir booklet. The 
narrative story of the regiment en- 
titled ‘‘Through the Years with the 
lith United States Infantry’’ was 
especially interesting and well done. 
rhen followed lists of the regimental 


commanders, of the streamers carried 
by the regimental colors, of the engage- 
ments in which the 17th Infantry has 
taken part, of the regimental trophies, 
and a roster of the regiment. The 
booklet is an altogether fitting me- 
mento of the accomplishments of a fine 
old organization. 


Among the features that make serv- 
ice in Arizona attractive in spite of 
the distance from large cities, the op- 
portunity for hunting has a prominent 
place. Arizona is still one of the best 
hunting states in this country. With- 
in a few miles’ automobile drive from 
Nogales into Mexico one may find deer 
and birds in abundance. Larger trips 
take one into the country where lions, 
javalini, wolves, leopards, antelope, 
and mountain sheep are to be found. 
Mexican authorities have been very 
liberal and courteous in granting 
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Sixteen hundred boys of the San Francisco Public Schools Junior Traffic Reserve 
vho were the guests of the 30th Infantry at the Presidio of San Francisco on April 
gathered in front of the 30th Infantry barracks to hear an address of welcome 
Colonel Brown, at the beginning of a day of military activities arranged especially 


r them. 
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officers of our Army permission to 
carry arms and hunt. Many hunting 
parties from the posts of the 25th In- 
fantry, Col. A. M. Shipp commanding, 
have been guests of Mexican ranchers, 
land owners and Army officers. 





On April 2 the 27th Infantry, Col. 


W. E. Hunt commanding, won the 
22d Brigade Annual Dual Meet 
from the 35th Infantry. The ‘‘ Wolf- 


hound’’ team won fifteen firsts and 
eight seconds out of seventeen events. 
Lieut. D. M. Fowler did a good job 
of coaching and developing a _ well 
balanced squad. The brigade com- 
mander, General Barnhardt, presented 
the trophies. 














Capt. Wm. McKee, 25th Infantry, 
with the head of a Rocky Moun- 
tain Big Horn Sheep that He Shot 
with a Service Rifle near Puerto 
Libertad, Mexico. 
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National Guard 


SERVICE IN THE NATIONAL GUARD 


VERY man who served an enlist- 
ment and received training in the 
Regular Army continues to be a mili- 
tary asset to the nation for some time 
after his discharge from the service. 
Before the World War he could econ- 
tinue in the Service by means of a 
furlough to the Regular Army Reserve 
for a period of years. The Reservists 
called to the colors in 1917 proved to 
be of great value to the Army and in 
many instances rendered outstanding 
service at a time when they were sorely 
needed. This Reserve was discontin- 
ued when the Army was reorganized 
by the National Defense Act in 1920, 
and today there is no such organiza- 
tion. 
However, there are two components 
of the Army of the United States in 
which the honorably discharged soldier 


may serve and continue to be a valu- 
able asset to the Nation. These are 
the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserve. Each has its peculiar ad- 
vantages and conditions of service, and 
the one does not conflict with the other. 
If a man has time to take an active 
part in military affairs and desires to 
do so, there is a good place for him in 
the National Guard. If his work in 
eivil life is such that he will be able 
to engage in only limited military acti- 
vity, then he will find his place in the 
Organized Reserve, where the amount 
of time that he gives is more under 
his own control. 

Service in the National Guard gives 
a man an opportunity for not to ex- 
ceed 48 armory drill periods of train- 
ing, for which he receives pay at the 
established rates as follows: 
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Master Sergeant .......-ssc00- $4.20 ; i : 
First Sergeant, Technical Ser- subsisted on a ration equivalent to 

woamt .2:csdidswssaeeee. 2.80 that of the Regular Army, and his 
Stafl Beret 3. hv esdkasas oe 2.40 transportation to and from camp is 
Serweamt ...ssssn8eacrkeeaee 1.80 r 
Corporal . . «ss<assbaeonss ene 140 paid from federal funds. 
Private, first class ........es.¢. 1.15 ; H : : 
Privat@ icacecetwbwterteasades oe 1.00 During his period of service in the 


These rates multiplied by four give 
the amounts that a man can earn per 
month by attending all drills and train- 
ing periods with his unit. Payrolls 
are made out to cover three-month 
periods and payment is made as soon 
as the rolls can be caleulated by corps 
area finance officers. 

In addition to the armory drill train- 
ing the National Guard soldier is given 
an opportunity for a 15-day period of 
field training at a state camp each 
year. For this he receives the pay of 
his grade in the National Guard. Dur- 
ing this period of field training he is 




















A Secure Machine Gun Rack 


The 197th Coast Artillery (A.A.), New 
Hampshire National Guard is using a 
hew machine gun rack that stores eight 

ns satisfactorily, accessively, and se- 

irely. Slip-covers prevent the accumu- 
ation of dust and moisture. The de- 
‘igner was a member of the A.E.F. 


National Guard the soldier is furnished 
with the same kind of clothing and 
equipment that he had during his ser- 
vice in the Regular Army. The re- 
cent issue of the roll collar blouse to 
the National Guard completed this 
feature. 


As a member of the National Guard 
the soldier finds himself also in the ser- 
vice of the state to which his unit is 
allocated. This means that he is avail- 
able in case of riots or disorders when 
the National Guard, as a state force, 
is called out for duty. For this service 
he receives pay at an established rate 
provided for by the laws of the state. 


Service in the Organized Reserve is 
limited to one 14-day period of active 


duty training per year. During this 


training the soldier receives the pay of 
his grade in addition to subsistence 
while at camp and traveling expenses 
to and from camp. Owing to lack of 
funds only a limited number of enlist- 
ed Reservists are afforded an opportun- 
ity for active duty training. In this 
component the discharged soldier is 
essential an asset in case of national 
emergency. 

As a member of either of these two 
eomponents the honorably discharged 
soldier from the Regular Army will 
have an opportunity to qualify for a 
commission, and he will find officers 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army 
on duty with the National Guard who 
are ready and willing to assist a deserv- 
ing man toward that goal. In the Na- 
tional Guard a certain number of quali- 
fied enlisted men are ‘“‘tagged’’ for 
what is known as ‘‘war vacancies’’, 
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that is vacancies for officers which do 
not come into being until the unit is 
called to federal service and increased 
to war strength. These men qualify 
in time of peace for the places and it 
only remains for them to receive their 
commissions as officers when the call 
comes. Another advantage of service 
in these components is that a man 
makes a place for himself so that in 
case of a call to arms he does not 
have to start at the bottom again. 
Still another feature is the fact that 
if a man is taken sick or is injured 
during a period of active duty the 
government will pay his hospital bills 
and he will receive his pay during such 
disability. 

The military authorities recognize 
the value of the honorably discharged 
soldier and have made provisions in 
the Regulations for his continuing his 
service. To this end the War Depart- 
ment has added paragraph 6% to A. 
R. 615-360, which covers the discharge 
of the soldier. In this the immediate 
commander of every enlisted man who 
is about to be honorably discharged 
from the service and who does not 
intend to reenlist will explain to him 
the advantages of service in the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. He is enjoined to urge the sol- 
dier to continue his service in one of 
these components and to help him in 
getting into touch with the local 
officers at the place in which he in- 
tends to take up his residence after 
discharge. 

In order to carry out the spirit as 
well as the letter of this regulation it 
would seem that commanding officers 
should communicate with National 
Guard authorities at the soldier’s 
home, inform them of his presence in 
the community, and give such other 


information as may be helpful in ae. 
eomplishing. the enlistment of the gol- 
diers in the local National Guard unit, 
Should the company commander not 
have the information at hand regarding 
the unit at the soldiers home he ean ad- 
dress his communications through the 
Adjutant General of the State with the 


‘assurance that they will reach the pro- 


per parties. 


PERSHING CAPS 


For a time it was thought that funds 
would not be available for the Per- 
shing Caps for the National Guard 
this year. But through rigid economies 
Maj. Gen. William G. Everson, Chief, 
Militia Bureau, has been able to ar- 
range for the supply of them from 
1930 funds. 

The Quartermaster General of the 
army has been authorized to go ahead 
with the manufacture of the caps, and 
work on their production will be 
started right away. The states that 
have their requisitions in will be sup- 
plied as fast as the caps are ready for 
delivery from the manufacturing 
depot. 

This marks a big step forward in 
the uniforming of the National Guard. 
The new caps match up with the roll 
collar uniform, which have just been 
issued this year, and will complete the 
dressing-up of the National Guard 
soldiers. 

The caps are being manufactured 
on a tariff of sizes included in the req- 
uisitions received in the Militia Bu- 
reau from the United States Property 
and Disbursing Officers, so that the 
matter of odd sizes will be eliminated 
and each state will get exactly what it 
requisitions. 
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Supply Room, Co. H, 140th Infantry, DeSoto, Missouri 
The Supply Room of Company H, 104th Infantry, DeSoto, Mo., Capt. A. A. Hiff- 
man commanding. The door at the far end of the room leads to the orderly room. 
individual equipment is issued and stored in individual lockers and is not shown 


in the photograph. 


INTEREST IN TRAINING 

Company commanders of the Na- 
tional Guard eneounter many perplex- 
ing problems, and one of the outstand- 
ng ones is that of securing attendance 
at armory training assemblies. They 
have to compete with the movies, bowl- 
ng alleys, elub entertainments, local 
‘ivic attractions, and more particularly 
the attractions of the family fireside 

iring the winter months. 

These competitive activities are for- 
midable in proportion to the interest 
it they inspire, and this suggests the 
proach to the solution of the prob- 

-make the training periods so in- 

sting that they will demand the 
lier’s attention above the other at- 


tractions. This may be accomplished 
in a variety of ways. Each company 
commander has a local problem, and 
he alone can solve it. However, the 
experiences of others may be helpful. 
The plan of one company commander 
includes some ideas that may be con- 
sidered. It worked successfully, and 
that is the proof of the matter. 

Several subjects were taken up at 
each training period. The company 
was divided into groups corresponding 
to the subjects included in the eve- 
ning’s program of training. The 
groups passed from one subject to 
another in accordance with a carefully 
prepared time schedule. 

The instructors and demonstrators 
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were selected well in advance. They 
were well coached and were charged 
with the preparation of the setting for 
their subjects. All of this brought 
about a lot of interest, and the prep- 
aration for the events produced a 
number of experts in a wide range of 
subjects. Through this plan it was 
possible to give a practical form to 
armory training that is considered more 
appropriate for outdoor treatment. 


One of the features of this training 
was the making of a road sketch. The 
traverse was marked out on the armory 
floor and the various topographical 
features were indicated along the 
route. Distances and elevations were 
worked out to scale so that it was pos- 
sible to produce a complete road sketch 
with the country on either side worked 
in by means of topographical signs 
and symbols. In this process the four 
basic elements of sketching—direction, 
distance, difference in elevation, and 
topographical signs and symbols—were 
thoroughly studied. 

The operations of this same organi- 
zation also took into consideration the 
interest of the community in the unit. 
On appropriate occasions the citizens 
of the community were invited to the 
armory to witness the work of the com- 
pany. The floor space was roped off 
so that the visitors could move around 
freely, see everything, and not inter- 
fere with the training. Large placards 
indicated the nature and purpose of 
the exhibits and training subject. Well 
trained guides conducted the visitors 
around the armory and explained the 
features of the work. Where visitors 
were interested in a particular mem- 
ber of the company they were given 
an opportunity to see him at his work. 

The whole plan had the char- 
acteristics of a military carnival. The 


idea is capable of being developed into 
a full exhibition which will attract 
much public attention and produce 
favorable publicity. 


_ GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


There are many men in the National 
Guard who have had World War serv- 
ice. It is to them that this paragraph 
is addressed. 


- The United States is still in the in- 
surance business. It still offers to the 
veterans of the war who once held 
war-risk insurance policies the privi- 
lege of securing what is today known 
as converted insurance, in sums from 
one to ten thousand dollars. 


Any form of insurance sold by rep- 
utable commercial firms is available. 
The premium rates are most advan- 
tageous. The policies are issued with- 
out restriction as to residence, travel, 
or occupation, and include a total and 
permanent disability clause which is 
without limit as to the age before 
which disability must oeeur. No addi- 
tional premium’ is attached for this 
feature. 

Policy holders receive annual divi- 
dends. This helps to reduce the cost 
of the insurance. It has been esti- 
mated that the 1930 dividend will be 
the largest one so far. 

General Hines, the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau is much interested in 
informing all veterans of their rights 
in this matter of insurance and in help- 
ing them to exercise the privileges that 
are theirs. To this end the ‘‘red 
tape’’ has been much reduced. The 
process is simplicity itself. All of the 
Veteran’s Bureau regional offices are 
equipped to handle the business, but 
if a veteran is not in touch with one 
of these offices, a letter to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., will re- 
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ceive prompt, sympathetic, and careful 
consideration. Physical examinations 
are made without cost to the veterans. 

Company commanders of the Na- 
tional Guard are urged to bring these 
facts to members of their command 
who had service in the World War, 
and to advise them to look into the 
matter of converting or renewing their 
war-risk insurance. Those who have 
insurance in a lesser amount than the 
maximum allowed to an individual 
may take on as much as their financial 
situation will permit. 


‘Best SOLDIER” COMPETITION 

A unique competition has been 
planned in the Hawaii National Guard 
by Colonel P. M: Smoot, who is chief 
of staff of that organization in Hono- 
lulu. It is with a view to determining 
the ‘*best soldier’’ in the outfit. 


Through a process of elimination 
each unit of the National Guard will 
select its representatives for the final 
contest, which is to be held at Hilo. 
Each unit is allotted three entries for 
the finals. The conditions are that the 
candidates shall have a minimum of 
six months’ service in the National 
Guard; they may be in any grade, but 
when they appear before the final 
board they will do so in the uniform 
of a private and with nothing to in- 
dicate any other grade. 

Colonel Smoot has worked out a very 
complete set of rules for the contest. 
He has divided the examination into 
two stages and then subdivided each 
of these into elements and assigned a 
value to them. 

The details of the conduct of the 
test are here published for the infor- 
mation of those National Guard units 
that may like the idea. 


a. THE FIRST STAGE: Points 


1. Military courtesy, physique, 
military bearing, carriage and 
APPCATANCE ......- eee eeeeees 10 

2. Attendance at drills, 1 point to 
to be deducted for each drill 
missed, not to exceed 5 drills, 
for the period October 1, 1929, 
to March 31, 1930, inclusive ... 

8. Care and fit of uniform, condi- 
tion of rifie and cartridge belt 10 

4. Drill-down in the manual of 
arms and school of the soldier. 

In the preliminary competition, 
no scores will be allowed until 
only. 10 men remain, after which 
the score of the first to fall out 
will be 1, the second 2, the 
third 3, and so on. In the event 
that two or more go out on the 
same command, the highest 
possible score had they fallen 
out separately will be counted. 
In the final competition, the 
score of the first to fall out 
will be 3, the second 5, the 
third 7 and the last man will 


[+ | 


ris s pts ah Curse ee au ged & Be 10 
5. Display of equipment ......... 10 
6. Nomenclature of equipment ... 5 


b. THE SECOND STAGE, also 
counting fifty (50) points: 


1. Target designation ........... 5 
2. Arm and Whistle signals ..... 10 
3. Sight-setting and adjustment of 

SE sv deasawrr ek banebwatesee 10 
Oe Cnn | i o.. cn tomes sewts<: 10 
5. Bayonet training, positions, 


thrusts (with withdrawals), 
jabs, butt strokes, parries and 
slashes, all by signals (in 
proper sequence). Scoring will 
be as prescribed for the drill- 
ing down in the manual of arms 10 
6. Extended order and organiza- 
tion of the infantry rifle squad 5 
The picture of the winner of this 
unique competition will be sent to Gen- 
eral Everson, Jr., and will be framed 


and hung in his office. 


NATIONAL GuarpD RIFLE 
PRACTICE 


Capt. Charles R. Sargent, Infantry. 
Instructor, Connecticut National 

Guard. 

Considerable improvement can be 
made in rifle marksmanship in the Na- 
tional Guard. The fact has been thor- 
oughly established that correct pre- 
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liminary instruction is the vital factor 
in all rifle training. This applies to 
the small-bore rifle as well as the serv- 
ice arm. It has been argued that 
small-bore shooting is of no aid in 
teaching men to shoot the 30 caliber 
rifle. It has been said that the psy- 
chology is wrong due to the lack of 
recoil and other conditions. It might 
as well be said, then, that the entire 
preliminary training is psychologically 
wrong, for that also lacks recoil. The 
trouble with the small-bore rifle, if 
any, is not the psychological influences, 
but its wrong use. 

We are taught in the preliminary in- 
struction to advance step by step, each 
phase of the work checked and re- 
checked, and so on to the final examin- 
ation. After a man has demonstrated 
his fitness for more advanced training 
by successfully passing the examina- 
tion, (Section VIII, TR 150-5, par 53) 
he is ready to take up the next step, 
which is gallery practice with the 
small-bore rifle. On a great many in- 
stances the preliminary training is 
entirely overlooked before starting 
gallery practice, a man is given a rifle 
and ammunition and told to ‘‘go to 
it.’’ In such cases the value of small- 
bore rifle as a step toward the use of 
the service rifle is entirely lost, and 
it is in these cases that the wrong 
psychology enters. Here again em- 
phasis can be placed on the prelimin- 
ary training. Without such training 
the recruit develops incorrect habits of 
position and holding. He may become 
a fair shot on the gallery range, but 
the first time that he fires the service 
charge the result, due to the faulty 
habits that he has contracted, will be 
very sad. 

It must be constantly borne in mind 
that gallery practice is but another 


step in the preliminary training. [t 
must be carefully supervised, and no 
man must be allowed to shoot without 
a coach by his side who is actually 
coaching. 

Many guard units have ranges close 
to their home stations and complete 
their firing at times other than the 
summer camp period; others fire dur- 
ing the encampment. But when- 
ever the organization may do its firing, 
it is believed that the following scheme 
will materially raise the standard of 
shooting. 

For the sake of emphasis the ab- 
solute necessity of a satisfactory pre- 
liminary training is again repeated. 
The check of the preliminary training 
is the examination in Section VIII, 
TR 150-5, par 53. To insure that no 
man engages in range practice unless 
he ean pass this examination, organ- 
ization commanders should submit 
lists to their regimental headquarters 
of the men who are ready to fire. Ex- 
aminers from regimental headquarters 
should test these men, following the 
form in Section VIII, TR 105-5 par 
53. Only the ones who pass should be 
allowed to fire. 

There are now quite a number of 
qualified instructors in each regiment 
—Officers or men who have been to 
Benning or Camp Perry. These men 
could conduct the examination. 

It may be confidently expected that 
organizations that make the best use 
of time available for rifle training, 
which naturally includes the prepara- 
tory training, will make a creditable 
showing on the range. It is further 
believed that company commanders 
should not be urged solely to qualify 
a large number of men, but rather to 
pay rigid attention to the proper in- 
struction of their men and to see that 
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actual range firing is carried out 
strictly in aceordance with regulations. 


To protect those organizations that 
sincerely desire to improve their shoot- 
ing from any possible criticism as to 
accuracy of the methods of marking 
shots and recording scores, a system 
should be instituted to make any form 
of cheating impossible without detec- 
tion. Organizations that have worked 
hard in preparing for target practice 
always invite careful supervision of 
their range practice. It may be taken 
for granted that there is something 
wrong in an organization that objects 
to a system of checks. If an indivi- 
dual, through mistaken zeal for the 
record of his organization, is dis- 
covered either making or recording 
scores higher than those actually made 
should be severely dealt with. It is 
the duty of each company commander 
to see to it that each man in his com- 
pany understands that no falsification 
of scores will be permitted, and to in- 
sure that these instructions are car- 
ried out. It is inconceivable that any 
organization would want to be credited 
with a record that it did not actually 
make. If the extremely improbable 
happens and a number of cases of in- 
correct marking or recording of scores 
are discovered in any organization the 
entire record of the organization should 
be thrown out and all of the men 
marked ‘‘unqualified’’ for the year. 


The following suggestions may be of 
some assistance to company command- 
ers who sincerely desire to make a 
creditable reeord in rifle training: 


(a) Have preparatory training in 
as concentrated a period as practicable 
before starting outdoor firing. 

(b) Have enough training regula- 
tions 150-5 for each officer and non- 
commissioned officer and require him 
to have it with him for reference. 


(ce) See to it that nothing that is 
prescribed in TR 150-5 is neglected, 
and that nothing that is not in TR 150- 
5 is injected into the training. 

(d) Encourage the men in the com- 
pany to possess a copy of TR 150-5 
and to study it. 

(e) Encourage the men to per- 
fect themselves in the preparatory ex- 
ercises outside of drill hours. A few 
minutes every night and morning in 
the bedroom will work wonders. 

(f) Have all the equipment pre- 
scribed in par 5, TR 150-5 prepared 
in advance and see that it is well made 
and neat in appearance. 


(g) Whatever hours you are able 
to give to preparatory training should 
be in full armory night periods of one 
and one-half hours, instead of ten or 
fifteen minutes each night for several 
weeks. 

(h) On nights that are going to be 
devoted to preparatory training have 
the equipment in place on the armory 
floor before the drill period. 


(i) See to it that each squad has 
a place to work where there is a good 
light. 

(j) Assemble your officers and non- 
commissioned officers half an hour be- 
fore the drill period opens and go over 
the exercises of TR 150-5 that you are 
going to put into effect that night. 

(k) Keep your training card de- 
seribed in par 54, TR 150-5 conscien- 
tiously. If you can not get them make 
them. 


(i) Do not let any man shoot on 
the gallery range until he qualifies in 
the preparatory work— and never let 
him shoot on it without a coach who is 
really coaching. 
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Reserve 
How Can We Hold the R.O.T.C. Graduate? 


Capt. Greorce T. DesLoce, 406th Infantry 


N June every year there are 
graduated from R. O. T. C. units, 
principally at State universities, some 
thousands of young men. Not all of 
them will accept Reserve commissions, 
but the great majority do, and the 
largest number are commissioned in 
the Infantry Reserve. Of those who 
are commissioned a certain percentage 
are never heard from again, a larger 
percentage never show any further in- 
terest in their commissions other than 
occasionally to answer communica- 
tions, and only a small percentage 
show any interest either in obtaining 
a renewal of their Reserve commissions 
or in qualifying for a promotion. 
The Government has spent a great 
deal of money and used the time of a 
great may instructors to qualify these 
students for Reserve commissions, and 
it would seem that a great deal of that 
eost and effort is not bearing results, 
and that the Officers Reserve Corps is 
not getting the replacements which the 
National Defense Act contemplated. 
In a late issue of ‘‘The Reserve 
Officer,’’ the organ of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association, there is a letter 
from Major Ralph C. Bishop, General 
Staff Corps Reserve, in which he states 
that since January 1, 1928, 6,354 Re- 
serve second lieutenants came up for 
re-appointment and only 1,702 ae- 
cepted re-appointment; that of the 
R. O. T. C. graduates who in 1923 and 
1924 numbered 7,685, there are 2,039 
who are non-eligible for active duty, 
and 1,658 who refused reappointment 
or whose addresses are unknown, mak- 
ine the total lace to the Reserve Corps 


3,697, or 47 per cent of the two above 
R. O. T. C. classes. Major Bishop 
adds: “‘I do not venture to suggest 
how this loss can be materially re- 
duced, although it is my judgment 
that it can be reduced to a minimum. 
Such elements involved as an initial 
uniform allowance, automatic promo- 
tion to the grade of first lieutenant or 
captain after certain time in grade 
are for others to determine. However, 
the fact that thousands of second lieu- 
tenants have been over five years in 
grade is, in my opinion, no minor factor 
of the cause.’’ 

Personally, after some years ex- 
perience as adjutant of an infantry 
Reserve regiment, I agree with him in 
every thing except automatic pro- 
motion for time in grade, as it would 
allow promotions which were not 
earned by work, and it is human na- 
ture to value most that which it has 
cost some effort to gain. It is also a 
peculiar fact that former enlisted men 
during the World War who have since 
earned Reserve commissions by study 
seem to value their commissions much 
more than the R. O. T. C. graduates 
do, and to work harder to hold them. 

In an address to the St. Louis Re- 
serve Officers Association on April 238, 
1930, Brig. Gen. Stuart Heintzelman, 
commandant, The General Service 
Schools, stated that in his opinion the 
mere acceptance af a Reserve com- 
mission by a R. O. T. C. graduate was 
a gain and not a loss, even if that 
graduate never showed any further in- 
terest in his commission and allowed it 
to lapse—for the reason that in any 
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national emergency those graduates 
who had shown enough interest to 
accept a commission would be the first 
to volunteer. 

General Heintzelman also stated, 
however, that in his opinion the best 
feature and reason for existence of an 
Organized Reserve regiment was that 
the continual association in work and 
in play of the Reserve officers com- 
prising it gave them a comradeship, an 
esprit, and a sense of team play, which 
was what really made a military unit 
effective in aetive service. But the 
question T am raising in regard to the 
-. O. T. C. graduates is, how are we to 
interest them sufficiently to make them 
‘associate’? with us enough to gain the 
esprit and team play which comes from 
association ? 

In our Reserve regiment, situated in 
a city, we have always held monthly, 
and sometimes weekly, schools and con- 
ferences for instruction; held monthly 
dinners, danees, smokers; had the use 
of a gymnasium for athletics during 
the winter; and had two weeks active 
service every summer—trying to pro- 
vide for both professional (military ) 
and social ‘‘association.’’ But not- 
withstanding we have never been able 
to get more than a fifth of the R. O. 
T. C. graduates assigned to the regi- 
ment to become really active and in- 
terested members of the regiment; 
and notwithstanding the further fact 
that we have continually bothered 
division headquarters until we have 
obtained the transfer out of officers 
who were inactive and the transfer in 
of new officers whom we hoped to make 
active, 

It is our custom whenever a Reserve 
officer is newly assigned to our regi- 
nent to write him a letter of welcome, 


stating what we expect of him, and 
urging him to take advantage of the 
correspondence courses and meetings 
and instruction and ‘‘association’’, 
that we offer. But it is seldom that 
we get any response from newly com- 
missioned and assigned R. O. T. C. 
graduates. A shining exception was 
one young college graduate who wrote 
back that he had just obtained his first 
job, in our city, far from his home 
and college, that he knew no one in 
our city, and that he appreciated the 
friendship and association we offered 
him. We have been delighted with 
his interest and activity ever since. 

Oceasionally we find that newly as- 
signed graduates who have been ‘‘big 
shots’? on the campus have to start 
with very small salaries in the city, 
and hesitate to spend even the car- 
fare necessary to attend our schools 
and meetings. But we also find that 
very few new R. O. T. C. graduates 
living in small towns, far from the 
city and where there are no city dis- 
tractions, can be made to take an in- 
terest in correspondence schools, 
which can be their only contact with 
anything military. 

It is undeniably true that R. O. T. 
C. graduates are a preferred, and 
preferable, class as a source of re- 
placements in the Organized Reserve, 
that their military education is gen- 
erally superior to that of the average 
temporary officer during the last war, 
and that the next war, if any, will 
be fought largely by officers who were 
R. O. T. C. graduates. But the 
question that confronts us now in 
peace time is: How can we interest 
the R. O. T. C. graduate in his Re- 
serve unit? 
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JOHNSON OF THE Monawks, by Arthur 
Pound in collaboration with R. E. 
Day. MacMillan Company, New 
York, 1930. $5.00. 


Sir William Johnson, an Irishman, 
was at an early age adopted by the 
Mohawks. His sympathetic wunder- 
standing and treatment of the Indians 
won them over to the British, although 
the Six Nations looked upon the Eng- 
lish with contempt. 


How this marvellous Empire Builder 
played a big part in winning the In- 
dians from the French is told brilli- 
antly and cleverly by Mr. Pound. 
Doctor Richard E. Day, his collabora- 
tor, is a historian in the New York 
State Historian’s office. Therefore, we 
are assured of the authenticity of this 
interesting story of the man who died 
just before the Revolution and of 
whom Mr. Pound says: 


‘*The gatekeeper of the Mohawk had 
fought off the French, and tamed the 
Indian; and now, since he was dead, 
the gate to the West stood open.”’ 

A fine biography. 


® 


ADVENTURE, by Major General the 
Right Honorable J. E. B. Seely. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 
1930. 308 pp. $3.50. 


Were the author not a former Brit- 
ish secretary of state for war and mem- 
ber of Parliament, we might suspect 
that he is pulling our leg in recount- 
ing the innumerable incidents in which 
he escaped death by an eyelash. His 
experience with the Maori princess in 
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the wilds of New Zealand has an allur- 
ing touch. 

Elected to Parliament while fight- 
ing in South Africa, General Seely, 
used his influence to bring about re- 
forms in the British Army. During 
the World War he commanded a bri- 
gade of Canadian cavalry. To them he 
dedicates his absorbing book. Of this 
Canadian brigade he says: 

‘*To grouse was a crime: nobody 
groused. Shell-shock was a delusion: 
all through the war nobody had 
shell-shock. To surrender unwounded 


was disgraceful: nobody surrendered 
unwounded.’’ 





To lovers of adventure who prefer 
fact to fiction, Adventure is recom- 
mended. To the military student it 
affords much food for thought. Every 
Infantry officer should read it. 


® 
AMERICAN. The life story of a Great 
Indian. By Frank B. Linderman. 


Illustrated by H. M. Stoops. John 
Day Co., New York, 1930. 313 pp. 
$3.50. 

This life story of a great American 
was written by a man who has lived 
with the Indians of Montana for al- 
most a half-century. He is an adopted 
member of the Chippewas and Crees, 
and, in the name of all Indian tribes, 
he placed the wreath of flowers for the 
Red Men on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. 


From the pen of a man who knows 
whereof he writes, American is a wel- 
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come and graphie chronicle of Chief 
Plenty-Coups of the Crows. 

American is a human document and 
a valuable and interesting contribu- 
tion to the story of the Red Men. 


® 


Tie HUNGARIAN-RUMANIAN Lanp Dts- 
pute, by Francis Deak. Columbia 
University Press, New York City. 
$5.00. 


The author presents the underlying 
facts and legal aspects of that irritat- 
ing controversy which has, these many 
years, disturbed peaceful relations 
between post-war Hungary and Ru- 
mania. By the treaty of Trianon 
(1920) a substantial portion of the 
former Kingdom of Hungary was 
transferred to Rumanian sovereignty, 
leaving to the inhabitants the right of 
option to retain the former or to as- 
sume the new nationality of the soil. 
The treaty secured the property rights 
of the population independent of na- 
tionality, Nevertheless, to effect certain 
agrarian reforms, or under the guise of 
it, the Rumanian government, by de- 
cree-law, expropriated without com- 
pensation properties of certain Hun- 
garian nationals. The dispute tran- 
scends mere property rights and in- 
volves the sanctity of treaties and the 
enforceability of compulsory arbitra- 
tion provided in them. Since neither 
Hungary nor Rumania had signed the 
optional elause annexed to the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of Internation- 
al Justice, that tribunal is without 
jurisdiction in this case unless both 
parties signify a willingness to accept 
and submit to the same. This Hungary 
did, but Rumania declined. The con- 
troversy has been on the agenda of 
the Couneil of the League of Nations 


since 1923 and is not yet appreciably 
nearer to a solution and remains a 
constant source of danger to the peace 
of Central Europe. 


The author presents the case in a 
clear, concise and judicial manner leav- 
ing the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions, The full text of important docu- 
ments is contained in the appendix. 
There is an introduction by the Hon. 
George W. Wickersham, former At- 
torney General of the United States. 

The book should be of interest to stu- 
dents of current international affairs 
and observers of World Court and 
League of Nations activities in inter- 
national controversies. 


® 


CRIMES IN INK, by Claire Carvalho and 
Boyden Sparks. Seribners, New 
York. 1929. 296 pages. $2.50. 


Crimes in Ink is copiously illus- 
trated with specimens of handwriting 
that had important bearing on crim- 
inal cases of a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Claire Carvalho is the daughter of 
David N. Carvalho, the celebrated 
handwriting expert. She and Mr. 
Sparks present a most readable ac- 
count of how this great detective 
cleared innocent people and proved the 
guilt of the real criminals. 

In the famous Dreyfus case of thirty 
odd years ago Carvalho played a lead- 
ing part in establishing the guilt of 
Esterhazy. 

This interesting book tells of many 
eases into which Carvalho was called. 
Among them are those of Molyneux, 
W. M. Rice, and Dupuy de Lome. 

Carvalho believed that Peter S. Ney. 
who died in North Carolina in 1846, 
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was Marshal Ney, and based his opin- 
ion on a comparison of their hand- 
writings. 

On the whole, Crimes in Ink is an 
absorbing book. 

® 
HumMAN NATURE AND MANAGEMENT, 

The Application of Psychology to 

Executive Leadership, by Ordway 

Tead. McGraw-Hill, New York, 

1929. 297 pp. $3.50. 

Although written for the industrial 
leader, this book offers to the Army 
officer a veritable mine of suggestions 
for efficient military leadership; for, 
when all is said and done, the principles 
of managing men are much the same 
in the factory and in the camp. 

The author defines morale as ‘‘that 
attitude which results from the mobil- 
izing of energy, interest, and initiative 
in the enthusiastic and effective pur- 
suit of a group’s purposes,’’ and be- 
gins his chapter ‘‘The Creation of 
Morale’’ with the statement, ‘‘ Economy 
in the use of human and mechanical 
energy in the accomplishment of a 
given end is what is usually spoken 
of as ‘efficiency.’ ”’ 


————=. 


The discussion of the leader as a 
planner, a technician, a commander, a 
coordinator, a trainer, an energizer, 
and a critic is worth the price of the 
book to the military student. 


® 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, A Cartoon His- 
tory in two volumes, ‘‘His Path to 
the Presidency and The Year of 
His Election,’’ by Albert Shaw. The 
Review of Reviews Corporation. 
New York 1929. 


Profusely illustrated with reprodue- 
tions of cartoons of the period, the 
first of these two volumes earries the 
reader through the thirty years during 
which Lincoln was maturing and being 
tested as presidential timber; the see- 
ond deals with the affairs of politics 
and government in ‘‘The Year of His 
Election,’’ ending with Lineoln’s in- 
auguration. 


Better than mere words, the car- 
toons show that presidential campaigns 
of pre Civil War days were no less 
bitter than those of today. A valuable 
contribution to bibliography on Lin- 
eoln. 
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New Business Structure 


Y UNANIMOUS vote the Execu- 
B tive Council of the Association 
adopted a new business structure for 
the activities of the Infantry Associa- 
tion in March of the present year. In 
taking this action the Council was 
guided by the results of a careful ex- 
amination of the then existing organi- 
zation and methods, and by the con- 
sidered opinions of attorneys, bankers, 
and persons experienced in publishing, 
advertising, and business management. 

In working out the new structure 
the Couneil adhered to the following 
fundamentals : 

1. The activities of the Infantry 
Association should be those directly 
and solely incident to accomplishing 
the object of the Association, as this 
object is expressed in Article III of 
its Constitution and in its corporate 
charter as an educational institution. 

As the voice of the Infantry Associa- 
tion THE INFANTRY JOURNAL should be 
of the highest possible quality. 

2. Corollary activities to produce 
the necessary income that is not sup- 
plied by dues fall in the classification 
of a commercial enterprise conducted 
for small profit. As such, and be- 
cause of its semi-official standing in 
the eyes 'of many people, this enter- 
prise must be so organized and con- 
dueted as to be above criticism on any 
ground. 

In the past the enterprise has been 
conducted inadequately by an _ em- 
ployed civilian business manager under 
ie general supervision or direction of 


the Secretary. Secretaries are chosen 
largely because of their promise as 
editors; they are seldom well versed 
and experienced in business. A sue- 
cession of Secretaries means a constant 
repetition of the process of learning, 
with inevitable lack of stability and of 
continuity of policy, and variation in 
the efficiency of the business organiza- 
tion. Such a condition has proven 
both unsatisfactory and expensive. 


The action that the Council has taken 
has been to organize, in collaboration 
with the National Service Co., a cor- 
poration known as ‘‘The Infantry 
Journal, Ine.’’ This provides reliable 
efficient, and stable management. Both 
organizations bring to the new eorpo- 
ration going businesses that have many 
points in common and that can be 
operated with one overhead to mutual 
advantage. 

The Association has licensed the In- 
fantry Journal Inc., to publish THE 
INFANTRY JOURNAL so long as it does 
so to the full satisfaction of the Infan- 
try Association. This means that the 
Infantry Journal, Inc., manages and 
operates all business incident to the 
publication of THe INFANTRY JoUR- 
NAL, that the Association continues in 
full ownership of the JouRNAL, and 
that the Secretary of the Association 
is the editor and is responsible for the 
contents as heretofore. The Infantry 
Journal, Inc., also manages and oper- 
ates the other business affairs that 
have heretofore been in the hands of 
the business manager. In the place of 
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individual management by an employe, 
the Association can now rely on man- 
agement by a corporation, with all of 
the attendant advantages; this has al- 
ready produced economies. Full legal 
and financial safeguards protect the 
interests of the Association. The fixed 
assets of the Association are unaffected. 
The Infantry Journal, Ine., operates 
under the policies laid down by and 
under the close supervision of the offi- 
cers of the Infantry Association. The 
general policy remains to give the ut- 
most service, satisfaction, and value to 
the Infantry, and especially to mem- 
bers of the Association. 


The National Service Co., with 
which the Association is collaborating, 
has developed from the National Serv- 
ice Publishing Company, whose prin- 
cipal business it is to produce and sell 
military books, especially R. O. T. C. 
textbooks. The National Service Com- 
pany is owned and controlled by Col. 
P. S. Bond, retired (formerly Corps 
of Engineers, U. 8. M. A. 1900), and 
Capt. E. H. Crouch, O. R. C. (formerly 
lieutenant of Infantry, Regular 
Army, U. S. M. A. 1918). The Na- 
tional Service Co., has assigned to The 
Infantry Journal, Ine., the exclusive 
wholesale and retail rights for all in- 
fantry and general military books that 
the National Service Publishing Co. 
publishes. This is an important busi- 
ness in itself. 

The Infantry Association and the 
National Service Company are the 
sole owners of the stock of the In- 
fantry Journal, Ine., and the stock 
cannot pass out of their hands except 
to revert wholly to the Infantry Asso- 
ciation if the operation is not satis- 
factory to the Council of the latter. 


The details of the joint effort are 
being worked out and put into effect 


seme reread Sa “a 


as quickly as possible. The Infantry 
Association will henceforth publish 
annual reports and financial state. 
ments. THE INFANTRY JOURNAL for 
May and the present JOURNAL are the 
first to appear since the plan has been 
in partial operation. 


Affiliation of Service Journals Pro- 
posed. 


It is hoped that the action of the 
Council of the Association, besides its 
immediate benefits, may also prove to 
be a step that will help in accomplish- 
ing a plan that is gradually taking 
form for closer affiliation of all of the 
Service Journals. Affiliation is con- 
sidered preferable to actual consoli- 
dation, which is impracticable under 
present conditions. 


A basic idea on which the plan is 
being worked out is that the business 
affairs of all the journals can be more 
economically and efficiently admin- 
istered by utilizing in common the busi- 
ness services that the National Service 
Co. will be able to furnish to the sep- 
arate publishers of the various jour- 
nals, with concentration instead of dis- 
persion of effort. This will insure a 
stable and efficient business organiza- 
tion, and considerable economy. Each 
journal, while retaining its individual- 
ity, can use many business services in 
common with all others. 


The plan also contemplates an edi- 
torial board, consisting of the editors 
of all the affiliated journals, to 
solicit, select, and edit articles of 
general military interest. Each 
journal will inelude a ‘‘general sec- 
tion’’ of articles of general military 
interest selected by the board of edi- 
tors, and a “‘special section’’ devoted 
to the particular interests of the ser- 
vice it represents, and prepared solely 
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by its own editor. The general sec- 
tion Will thus really be made up of the 
‘cream’? of all of the articles of 
general interest that now appear in 
the journals separately. 

Advertising will be solicited on a 
similar basis, to inelude general or 
national advertising to appear in all 
journals of the group, and special ad- 
vertising to appear in one or more 
journals. 

The idea of an affiliation of the ser- 
vice journals is by no means new. It 
has been proposed many times over a 
considerable period of years. The plan 
has never been carried out for the 
reason that an agency by means of 
which the affiliation could be realized 
was lacking. Such an agency now ex- 
ists in the National Service Co. 

Details of the plan are being worked 
out in consultation with the editors of 
the various journals who may be in- 
terested. When the plan has been per- 
fected it will be formally presented 
to the various service associations or 
journals and they will be invited to 
participate if they deem it advan- 
tageous to themselves and for the gen- 
eral good. 

By pooling certain of their inter- 
ests and working together, instead of 
independently, the journals can realize 
many advantages. Some of them are: 

a. More stable and efficient business 
management. Uniformity of proce- 
dure and the utilization of services in 
common will also result in a consider- 
able saving in cost of business manage- 
ment, 

b. More experienced hands will re- 
lieve the editors of the journals of 


WT.m TaSawéen A anaciasdiasm 


many business details, and the latter 
ean thus devote their full efforts to 
producing better journals. 


ce. A joint circulation department, 
efficiently and systematically con- 
ducted, will increase the circulation of 
most or all of the journals, thereby in- 
creasing their spheres of usefulness. 


d. A unified service for the sale of 
advertising will increase the adver- 
tising revenues, which are the real 
means of support for any magazine. 

e. If production is _ centralized, 
economies and increased efficiency are 
certain to result. 

f. Economies and increased income 
will make possible the production of 
better and more attractive journals. 

g. The greatest advantage to the 
Service at large will result from edi- 
torial collaboration. Each editor will 
have the advice and counsel of the 
editorial board on his own problems. 
Exchange of views and mutual assis- 
tance will mean better editorial ser- 
vice. By pooling their resources in the 
procuring and publication of articles 
of general military interest it will be 
possible to obtain more and better arti- 
cles of this class. 

h. To summarize, economy in busi- 
ness management and production, and 
increased revenue, with editorial col- 
laboration, will inevitably produce 
better journals, containing many ex- 
cellent articles of general military in- 
terest. This in turn will better achieve 
the missions of the service journals in 
better serving the interests of their 
own Arms, and promoting mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation among 
the several Arms and Services. 
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General Dewitt Resigns as Vice-president 


When Maj. Gen. J. L. DeWitt be- 
came Quartermaster General, he felt 
it necessary to tender his resignation 
as Vice-President of the United States 
Infantry Association. In his letter 
of resignation he also said, ‘‘It is to 
be understood that in tendering my 
resignation as indicated above, it in 
no way affects my membership in the 
Association’’. 


At a special meeting the Executive 
Council regretfully accepted General 
DeWitt’s resignation. In the letter of 
acceptance the President of the Asso- 
ciation said, in part: ‘* While the In- 
fantry Association loses the great 
benefit of your services as Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Council is glad to realize 
that the tie of membership still binds 
you and the Association together’’. 


ine 


News Bulletins 


Since the INFANTRY JouRNaAL for 
May went to press the Association has 
sent out the following news bulletins 
inclosed in correspondence to officers: 


NEWS BULLETIN 
No. 14 


The Joint Congressional Committee 
appointed to consider the Pay Report 
met early this week and adjourned 
before reaching a decision as to pro- 
eedure. The plan was to meet again 
this week, but Senator Jones and Con- 
gressman Oliver are conferees on a 
joint committee to consider an ap- 
propriation for the Department of 
Justice. Matters of this kind usually 
take a week. 


In the meantime, every member of 
the Joint Committee has a copy of 
information that the several Depart- 
ments furnished the Committee at its 
own request. The presumption is 
that when the Committee meets again 
the members will be familiar with this 
information. 


NEWS BULLETIN 
No. 15 


Support for the Interdepartmental 
Pay Board’s report contiriues to man- 
ifest itself through resolutions of 
Chamber of Commerce and other Or- 
ganizations in all parts of the country. 
The number of such resolutions of 
which report has been received is now 
about 100. The following list shows 
them arranged alphabetically by states. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the list 
refers to Chambers of Commerce. 


Alabama 
Alabama Reserve Officers’ Association 
Anniston 
Birmingham 
Birmingham (Rotary Club) 
Mobile 
Montgomery (American Legion) 
Montgomery 
Selma (American Legion) 
Tuscaloosa 


Arizona 
Phoenix 


Arkansas 
Fayetteville (American Legion) 


California 
Alenda 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
San Pedro 





Assn 
Nath 
Was! 


Depa 
Gain 

yain 
Pens 
Pens 

Ves 
Wes 


Wes 
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Connecticut 


District of Columbia 
assn. of Adjutants General 
National Dental Assn. 
Washington aa 
Women’s Patriotic Conf. on Nat'l Defense 
Florida 
Department of Florida (American Legion) 
Gainesville 
‘ainesville (Res, Off. Assn.) 
Pensacola (American Legion) 
Pensacola 
West Palm Beach (Res. Off. Assn.) 
West Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce 
West Palm Beach (Kiwanis Club) 
West Palm Beach (Rotary Club) 


Georgia 
Athens 
Columbus 
Illinois 
hicago 
: Indiana 
Indianapolis 
Kansas 
eavenworth 
Leavenworth (American Legion) 
Louisiana 
Alexandria 


\lexandria (Spanish War Veterans) 
Alexandria (Veterans of Foreign Wars) 
Alexandria (W. L. Stevens, Camp No. 10) 
Houma (Houma-Terrebonne, C. of C.) 
Lafayette 

Lafayette (Evangeline Chapter R. ~—. A.) 
wifayette (Johnson Brown, Post No. 1734) 
Lafayette (Stanley Martin Post, A. L.) 
Morgan City (Assn. of Commerce) 

New Orleans 

Shreveport (Res. Off. Assn.) 


Maine 
Maine (American Legion) 
Wovdfords (American Legion) 


Maryland 
Annapolis 


F Michigan 
Detroit 
lackson 


Minnesota 
i toe (Veterans of Foreign Wars) 
st au 


Twin City Alumni Post. Scabbard & Blade 
Mississippi 

Biloxi 
olumbus 
ickson 
‘ascagoula 
Vieksburg 
St. Louis 


Missouri 


Nebraska 
opera of Nebraska (Res. Off. Assn.) 
mana 

New Jersey 

Highlands (Lions Club of Borough) 
erth Amboy 
hed Bank 
‘ed Bank (Lions Club) 
humson (Lions Club) 


New York 


New York 
Plattsburg 
North Carolina 
arlotte 
_harlotte (Res. Off. Assn.) 
urham 


Ohio 
‘incinnati 


Cleveland (Exchange Club) 
“leveland (American Legion) 


lumbus (American Legion) 
avton 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 
wton 
kKlahoma 


kKlahoma City 


Oregon 
Portland 

Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

Rhode Island 
Newport 

South Carolina 
Charleston 
Greenville (Reserve Off. Assn.) 
yas iets 
partanburg 
Spartanburg (Reserve Off. Assn.) 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


Knoxville (Rotary Club) 
Knoxville (Reserve Off. Assn.) 
Memphis (Army Officers’ Mess) 


Texas 
Dallas 
San Antonio 
Utah 
Salt Lake City 
Virginia 
Norfolk 
Portsmouth 
Vermont 
Bennington 
Washington 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
West Virginia 
Huntington 
® 
News BULLETIN 
No. 16 


~The Joint Committee of Congress 
appointed to investigate the pay situ- 
ation jn the uniformed Services is still 
inactive. 

It has been growing more apparent 
that the Committee was loath to com- 
mence hearings in the absence of 


Senator Reed. However, the latest in- - 


formation is more encouraging. Sen- 
ator Reed is expected in Washington 
on May 7. We are assured that the 
naval appropriation will be out of the 
way before that date, which will per- 
mit Senator Reed to take up the 
matter of pay immediately upon his 
return. 

The War Department pay committee 
has been most painstaking in assem- 
bling documentary evidence for the 
use of the Joint Committee. This pre- 
liminary work will aid materially in 
reducing the time necessary to com- 
plete the hearings, which we now be- 
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lieve can be concluded within ten days 
from the date of their commencement. 





INFORMATION BULLETIN 
No. 17 


On May 1 the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States adopted 
the following interesting resolution: 

‘*Existing pay schedules for the 
Army and Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service contain in- 
equities in the rates of pay for the 
different ranks and have been in force 
so long in substantially their present 
form as obviously to require revision 
in accordance with present conditions. 
We believe that there should be such 
a revision as will place the rates of pay 
or the several ranks in their proper 
relation and will afford compensation 
appropriate to the standard which 


should be maintained ip those Sery. 
ices.’”’ 


Contrary to rumor, Senator Reed 
is on the Steamship Olympic, which 
will dock in New York on Tuesday, 
May 6. He is expected in Washington 
within a day or two thereafter. It is 
hoped that Senator Reed’s arrival will 
speed up consideration of the pay bill. 


NEws BULLETIN 





Senator Reed announced when he 
returned to New York that he was 
glad to be home so that he could push 
Army legislation. There is no report 
that he said anything specifically about 
the pay bill. Nevertheless, it is to be 
hoped that there will now be some 
progress on this bill. 
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WASHINGTON SECTION 





— 


FUEL OIL Decatur 0273 


WILLIAM KING & SON 


THE CITY’S OLDEST 


Coal Merchants 


Established 1835 


WOOD 








1151 16th Street 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


2901 K Street 





APPROVED 


BY THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY 


By The \ 
D. C. Health Dept. 


—— 








We Tailor the 


At Attractive 
PRICES 


Also Extending 
Reasonable 
TERMS 





Full Dress 


JOS. A. WILNER & CO. 


Military and Civilian Tailors 


801 G St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








In just six years the Domestic 
Rates here have been reduced a 
total of © 2° U5. ss 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC 
‘-POWER COMPANY 


Matchless Service 


a 








DULIN & MARTIN 


Connecticut Ave. and L St. 
Gifts and Home Furnishings 


CHINA . SILVER . CRYSTAL . LAMPS 
POTTERY . FURNITURE . ART 
OBJECTS AND SO FORTH 


Interior Decoration 











Clothing, Furnishings, 


High Grade Lauber iuilyel Coy Hats, Shoes & Accessories 
Men’s Wear a 


Penna. Ave. at Ninth 


A Complete Shop for Boys 
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WASHINGTON SECTION 











Services 


Discount a 
to the “TUN 


1108 16th STREET SKILLED OPTICIANS _ WASHINGTON, D. C. 








A New “Second Suit” Service for 
Army Officers 


PRICES FOR “SECOND SUIT” 
Coat and Trousers of Whipcord or Barathea $62.50 
Coat and Breeches $67.50 


Three Generations HEIBERGER Military Tailors 


920 17th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 











1417 K STREET NATIONAL 9300 


Boss and Phelps 


Realtors 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ow 


Sales » Rents » Loans - Insurance 


Owners and Developers of Foxhall Village 


Loan Correspondent John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
ow 
Specializing in the Needs of Army People 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
MRS. DOROTHY MILLS GIBSON 
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WASHINGTON SECTION 





WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


10th, llth, F and G Streets Washington, D. C. 


“A Store Worthy of the Nation’s Capital ” 


—has the foremost fashions for everyone and for the home. You will find its numerous 
services decidedly helpful. 








0 





DUNBAR 


CIVILIAN CLOTHES 


TAILORED 
Florist TO YOUR MEASURE 
1407 H Street N. W. a 
Phones, National 4905, 4906, 4907 
pen daily until9 P.M. Sunday until6 P. M. 501 PENNA. AVE. WASHINGTON 














\ 


Telephones 


WASHINGTON ACCESSORIES & GARAGE CO. 
IINUTE SERVICE STATION NO. 1 17th AND L STS. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C, 


al Storage, Complete Lubrication, Car Washing 
§ Station North 1088 ; * . , 
(Garage North 4280 and Cleaning, Tire and Battery Service 

















————— 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING 
7th EDITION 


kept up-to-date by frequent revision 


This text covers in a single volume of about 600 pages and 400 illus- 
trations, the entire field of basic infantry training. An invaluable text 
for all officers and noncommissioned officers for self instruction and the 
training of troops. 

Price $1.75, postpaid. Discount of 20% for 10 books or more. 


The Infantry Journal 1115 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The “FIVE FOOT SHELF” of the military man 


Reading Course for 


Officers— 


War Dept. Bulletin No. 


The following titles are some of those listed in War Depart- 
ment Bulletin No. 44, 1928. The Infantry Association can fur- 
nish these books at the prices listed, less Five per cent to indi- 
vidual members of the Association. 


Members may select as many titles as they wish and arrange 


monthly payments. 


A special catalogue of all titles listed in bulletin is now being 
prepared and will be issued shortly. 


Title 


Military Memoirs of a Confederate, 
1 vol. (Edward P. Alexander) .. 
The Fiften Decisive Battles of the 
World from Marathon to Waterloo, 
1 vol. (Sir Edward S. Creasy) .... 
A Bird'’s-Eye View of the Civil War, 
1 vol. (Theodore A. Dodge) ...... 


Napoleon (A short history of the art 
of war), 4 vols. (Theodore A. 
EE, Ad wan.ae ese win bh akawee een « 


The Discovery of America, 2 vols. 
CED ccasecckta db eee eneles 


The Beginnings of New England, 1 
WOE, GEO DEO) co abcccwecvervesss 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, 2 
CORR: Tae OD = wc wacieawsccse. 
The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 
America, 2 vols. (John Fiske) ... 
New France and New England, 1 vol. 
(John Fiske) 


The American Revolution, 2 vols 
i Pn! <6 n6s6 be seu ties 040'e 
History of the United States Army, 
1 vol. (William H. Ganoe) ........ 


A Brief History of the Great War, 
1 vol. (Carlton J. H. Hayes) ...... 
Robert E. Lee, the Soldier, 1 vol. (Sir 
Frederick B. Maurice) ............ 
Stonewall Jackson and the American 
Civil War, 2 vols. (George F. R. 
DEORE. Ty vaee sdndhhc sas eps 
Pioneers of France in the New World, 
1 vol. (Francis Parkman) ........ 
The Memoirs of Baron de ‘Marbot, 2 
vols. (Baron Jean B. A. M. de Mar- 
mes translated by Arthur John But- 
er 


Price 


- $ 5.00 


a 
—) 
s 


io 
bo 
o 


20.00 


8.00 
2.75 


5.00 


Title 


The Jesuits in North America in the 
Seventeenth Century, 1 vol. (Francis 
Parkman ) 

La Salle and the Discovery of the 
a West, 1 vol. (Francis Park- 

The Old Regime in Canada, 1 vol. 
(Prancie Parkman) ..scccecscecnes 

Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV, 1 vol. (Francis 
re Serre oe 

A Half Century of Conflict, 2 vols. 
(Hranmcia PAPRmMaR) «occ scccccecs 

Montcalm and Wolfe, 2 vols. (Francis 
PED wkpnccdaaeecesosusmeae 

American Campaigns, 2 vols. (Text 
and Atlas) (Matthew F. Steele) .. 

The Outline of History. (Herbert G. 
EES hilly wa oe. 0 30.0 6 ded 0a ee 

Napoleon's Maxims of War with Notes 


by General Burnod, 1 vol. (George 
CED: co ccativeedetswiah saute 
Battle Studies; Ancient and Modern 
Battle, 1 vol. (Charles J. J. 


Ardant du Picq — bs 
Col. John M. Greely and Maj. 
GROROEEED. dc sctpeneegvesdacethesnaun 
American Government and Politics, 
1 vol. (Charles A. Beard) ........ 
Party Battles of the Jackson Era, 1 
vol. (Claude G. Bowers) 
A History of the Great War, 4 vols. 
FO EC Lr Pa FP 
History of the United States, 5 vols. 
(Edward Channing) 
Alexander, 2. vols. 
ee Fe rere Te 
Caesar, 1 vol. (Theodore A. Dodge) .. 
Hannibal, 2 vols. (Theodore A. Dodge) 


(See next page) 
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20.50 
10.00 
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Title 
The Critical Period of American 


Price 


His- 
tory, 1783-1789, 1 vol. (John Fiske) $ 2.50 


A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865, 
2 vols. (Worthington C. Ford) .... 


A Short History of the English People, 
4 vols. (John R. Green) 


Sveum 916, 2 vols. 


ee 


Twenty-five Years, 
(Sir Edward Gre 


The Operations of War, 1 vol. 
Edward B. Hamley) 


The Virginia Competes "64 and '65, 
1 vol. (Andrew A umphreys) . 


History of France, 3 vols. (George W. 
KiteRe@) »«ndeess 6s etears0ssenseee 


A Greater Than Napoleon, 
(Basil H. Liddell Hart) 

George Washington, 2 vols. 
LOGRO) «cccsevces tévandcsendaaeres 

History of the American Frontier, 
1763-1893, 1 vol. (Frederic L. Pax- 
TOM). cvces cusdesehedb¥crecvecnoses 

Final Report of Gen. J. 
vol. (Gen. J. J. Pershin Pb tegson 

From Private to Field Marshal (Sir 
William Robertson) ...........++. 

The War With Mexico, 2 vols. (Justin 
H. Smith) 

The Military Policy of the United 
States, 1 vol. (Emory Upton) 

The Philippines, Past and Present, 2 
vols. (Dean C. Worcester) 

Meade’s Headquarters, 1863-65 (Ly- 
man’s letters), 1 vol. (George 
AGOOME): 5.040 bethectenettscncanen 

Life of. Lord Kitchener, 3 vols. (Sir 
George C. A. ASEMUP) © so nsvcheivar 

The Rise of American Civilization, 2 
vols. (Charles A. and Mary E. 
Beard): cccccosessabvapes seabesoes 

The Holy Roman Empire, 1 vol. 
(Fame EOD «on toh tie ese 0 cae 

The Dardanelles, 1 vol. (Sir Charles 
Ee Pe ree 

The Story_of Philosophy, 1 vol. (Wil- 
Mass 5, DGD 4 Oye 04 abe kee ene wee 

Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, 2 
vols. (Ulysses S. Grant) 

The Monroe Doctrine, 1 vol. 
Buses Bees 66 ater dé mness ives 

The Influence of Sea Power Upon the 
ok Ci nae -1782, 1 vol. (Alfred T 

a 


re 


(Sir 


(Sir 


er 


(Henry C. 


ee 


An Aide de Camp of Lee, 1 vol. 
Frederick B. Maurice) 
My Campaign x . tamia, 
(Sir Charles V -e a le A 
On War, 3 vols. ones von Clausewitz) 
Political and Social History of the 
United States, 1492-1828, 1 vol. 
(Homer ©. BIOGRSERD . xccccvccrcce 


1 vol. 


10.00 
15.00 
10.06 
12.00 
3.00 
7.50 


3.50 
7.50 


5.00 
1.00 
5.00 
10.00 
-75 
5.00 


5.00 
15.00 


8.00 
3.75 
4.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 


5.00 
4.00 


10.00 
12.00 


Title 


What Japan Thinks, 1 vol. (Kiyoshi 
K. Kawakami 


The Crowd—A ng of the Popular 
Mind, 1 vol. (Gustave Le Bon) .... 
Sea Power and Its Relation to the 
Mid of 1812, 2 vols. aa "ae 


BGS. ociecsses 60 cesses secenece 

The Influence of Sea Poper Upon the 
French Revolution and ire, 
1793-1812, 2 vols. (Alfred T. 
Mahan) ...-cccccces HEMGtde ove eOes 


The Rise of Rail Power in War and 
Conquest, 1 vol. (Edwin A. Pratt) 
Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914-1918, 2 
vols. (Sir William R. Robertson) 
Political and Social History 
United States, 1829-1925), 1 vol. 
(Arthur Meier Schlesinger) ...... 
My Memoirs, 2 vols. ene P. F. von 
Tirpitz) 
Mapetess as a General, 2 vols. (Yorck 
von H. L. M. Watenburg) 
Bg ‘of the United States, 1801- 
1817, 9 vols. (Henry Adams) .... 
The Study of War-for Statesmen and 
Citizens, 1 vol. (Sir George G. 
PE Daek dc cnnesne erik hsnae 
Life of John Marshall, 4 vols. (Albert 
B TRPGEED sn vance tevcissavdééues 


The American Commonwealth, 2 vols. 
CT EE bo ovdcccdicres cones 
Modern Democracies, 2 vols. (James 
DD streets ches 44h0ehb 0000 0.80 
History of Civilization in England, 2 
vols. (Henry T. Buckle) .......... 
The World Crisis, 4 vols. (Winston S. 
GOED WdaddpweWeccsecsecceces's 


of the 


eee 


What's Wrong With China, 1 vol. 
CReOG e GEUEEUED cc ccdccecsces 
™ my 4 of — 7 5 vols 
Thomas Macaulay) ....0..+0- 


am. Railroad Builders, 1 vol. (Vol. 
38 of Chronicles of American Series) 
(John Moody) 
The Armies of Labor, 1 vol. (Vol. 40 
of Chronicles of America Series) 
CERNE: Ie HUE Wie 0.0 0:66 ccd ccdces 
The Boss and the Machine, 1 vol. (Vol. 
43 of Chronicles of America Series) 
GCE We SE ig coc owenn'ssedese 
Japan, the Rise of a Modern Power, 
1 vol. (Robert Porter) .....cccsce- 
The Canadian Dominion, 1 vol. (Vol. 
49 of Chronicles of America) (Oscar 
Pe, ED eed 60 db Ghee nesceséces 
The Age of Invention, 1 vol. (Vol. 37 
of Chronicles of America Series) 
(Holland Thompson) 
The New South, 1 vol. 
America Series) 
son) 


ee 


re 


(Vol. 42 of 
(Holland Thomp- 
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THREE "CHEERS ‘for the Army and Navy 





Motel Astor 


TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 


ord 
‘CIGAR 


WHEN IT'S GOT THE STurF 
... A NICKELS ENOUGH 








p b 





DESIRABLE DISCIPLINE 


Military men in particular appreciate 
Astor comforts and convenience 
...and enjoy the relaxation that is 
achieved by the perfect coordi- 
nated discipline of a well-trained 
sta# of employees. 


Discount on 
rooms to all 


Army Officers 















FRED A. MUSCHENHEIM___ 





F you write a great many letters (most 

officers do,) you will appreciate a paper 
which offers no resistance even to pens of 
scratchy inclinations. Eaton’s Highland Vel- 
lum and Highland Linen are probably the 
nearest you will get to an ideal writing paper 
on this mundane sphere. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


EATON’S 


Highland Vellum Highland Linen 
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In a sportsman it’s Fair Play 





Poeuuasrry IN A SPORTSMAN rests first of all 
on fair play; in a cigarette on better taste. 

CHESTERFIELD’S POPULARITY is fairly won 
with finer tobaccos, blended and cross-blended to 
give greater delicacy and richer fragrance. 

IT TAKES TIME and is costly to make cigarettes 
the Chesterfield way, but no other way arrives so 
surely, so completely at what you want most... 
“TASTE above everything”. 





¥ 
j Weeerra on i 


Chesterfiel 


© 1930, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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No. 2 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 





Battery of Chronographs—the instruments that measure velocity 


Putting SPEED into your shot-shells 


VERY lot of smokeless powder which 

du Pont makes and the ammunition 
companies load must develop the same high 
standard of velocity. In order to insure this 
uniformity, batches of powder are taken out 
of the mills and sent to the laboratories of 
the du Pont Company, where they are sub- 
jected to ballistic tests. 

Velocity — SPEED — is measured by the 
chronograph—a marvelously precise instru- 
ment. (Illustrated above.) The shells loaded 
with the powder are fired in a standard shot- 
gun. Stretched across its muzzle is a fine 
copper wire connected with the chronograph. 
The target is also connected 
by another electrical circuit to 
the chronograph. The time 
elapsing between the breaking 
of the wire at the muzzle of 
the gun by the shot, and the 
breaking of the circuit by the 
shot striking the target is 
registered precisely on the 
chronograph. This time is 
then translated into terms of 
velocity. 

Every lot of smokeless shot- 
gun powder must develop the 








Wires stretched across the muzzle 
to record the exact instant when 
the shot leaves the gun 


same velocity as preceding lots, thus ensur- 
ing that every shell loaded with this batch 
of powder will give uniform execution. 

When the powder is received by the am- 
munition companies, similar tests are 
repeated in their own laboratories—a double 
check for your protection. 

Du Pont powders are used by all of the 
principal ammunition manufacturers. They 
have selected du Pont powder because its 
ballistic qualities contribute so largely to 
the superiority of the ammunition, and the 
consequent success of its users. To main- 
tain these standards of excellence, the 
ammunition companies will 
continue to load those pow- 
ders ensuring the best ammu- 
nition possible for a specified 
purpose. 

The du Pont Company with 
its experience of 126 years and 
its present resources can sup- 
ply to ammunition companies 
the type and quality of pow- 
ders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition 
manufacturers and the conf- 
dence of the shooters. 


£6. u. 5. pat OFF 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
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_ DRILL AND EVOLUTIONS OF 
THE BAND 


| Tris ‘aluable book, recently from the press, explains 
| sery step in the organization, drill and maneuvers of 
| ands of all sizes. It includes also full instructions for 
| special maneuvers suitable for the of spec- 
| ‘ators at football games and other exhibitions. 
| contains over SO illustrations and diagrams, 
| used whenever necessary to make the text perfectly clear. 
| printed on heavy, high grade book paper, and attractively 
; pound in flexible, waterproof, gold stamped 
| fan be carried in the pocket on the field. 
| TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Organization of the Band 
ormations and Movements. General Principles 
| Vanual of the Baton and Signals 
Positions of Instruments When Not Playing 
Individual Movement 
Band Drill 
| Special Formations. Forming Letters and Words 
Price: $2.00 Postpaid 
Discount of 25% F.0.B., Baltimore, for quantity orders 
(10 books or more) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MILITARY STRATEGY 


By Col. O. P. Robinson 
{ keen and searching analysis of the fundamentals that 
gwern the eonduet of war. [Illustrated by notable ex- 
amples from history. Indorsed by our leading military 
Add this book to your library 
Price $3.00 Postpaid 
For sale by 


The Infantry Journal 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 






INSIGNIA 


Camp Equipment 
Insignia, Buttons, Garrison 
Caps, Campaign Hats, Hat 
Cords, Puttees, and 
Medals for the 


Officer 


and 
Enlisted Personnel 
COMMANDING OFFICERS de- 
siring to purchase in quantit 
for a company or larger unit, 
are invited to communicate 
with the Purchasing Service of 
U. S. Infantry Association for 
their requirements. 
Look for the Meyer Shield 


N.S.MEYER: INC. 
43 East I9” St. NewYorlk. 
@ at your dealer or post exchange @ 


















































Southern Engraving Co. 
MAKERS OF 
BETTER 


HALFTONES—LINE CUTS AND 
COLOR PLATES 





Washington, D. C. 








RADITIONS 


of the service demand that 
blue be worn for dress oc- 
casions. 

SINCE 1847 we have specialized 
in outfitting the officers of 


our Army. We invite your 
correspondence. 


RIDABOCK & CO. 


251 PIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 















HIS trade-mark 

guarantees to the 
most discriminating 
the acme of perfection 
in English-made Rid- 
ing, Field and Artillery 
Boots, Puttees, and 
Sam Browne Belts. 


See your Post Exchange Officer 


Colt-Cromwell Company, Inc. 
1239 Broadway, New York City 


Established 1899 
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33 State Highway Departments 
Have Purchased New FWD Trucks 






Most States have used Govern- 
ment allotted FWD’S. This 


‘THIRTY-THREE state highway de- be built according to army specifications. 
partments and five Canadian provin- The 1930 FWD is modern in every te- 





cial highway depart- — spect. Twenty years of 
ments have purchased | : | continual improvement 
FWDtrucks for general | — has resulted in a truck 
hauling, snow removal, which meets the present 
and pulling graders, demand of progressive 
scrapers and drags. truck operators. Power, 
speed, traction,—they 
Just recently the are all embodied in this 
United States Army good-looking, four- 
ordered 120 FWD’S to wheel drive truck. 








THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY 


Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 





BACKED BY NATION WIDE SERVICE 
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— 
Genuine 


ALLIGATOR 


Raincoats 
MADE ONLY BY 
THE 
ALLIGATOR COMPANY 


St. Louis 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 











UNIFORMS 


For 
U. S. ARMY 
and 
NATIONAL GUARD 
Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 


Boys’ Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
RED BANK, N. J. 
NEW YORK SHOWROOMS 








261 Fifth Ave. New York 








A CONVENIENCE, 
any article listed below by 
on an Order Blank or sending a note. 
of articles of good quality 
nection with your military 4d 


because 


Purchasing 
SERVICE 


THE INFANTRY 
JOURNAL 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


A Convenience 


A Money-Saver 


it enables you to obtain 
merely noting your wants 
We carry a stock 
that you may need in con- 
uties. 





A MONEY SAVER, because we price our books and mer- 


chandise as low as possible, prepay postage on retail 
sales and, in addition, ask you to deduct your 5 per cent 
member’s discount, if you are a member of the Association 











and pay your account promptly. 


We Suggest the Following: 


EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 
Athletic Equipment 
Belts, Sam Browne 
Books (all kinds) 
Boots 
Brief Cases 
Calling Cards 
Christmas Cards 
Caps 
Engraving (all kinds) 
Field Glasses 
Golf Balls 
Hat Cords 
Invitations 
Insignia 
Leather Goods (all kinds) 
Leggings 
Loose Leaf Binders 
Mattresses, Doughboy 
Periodical Subscriptions 
Personal Files, 
**So-Handy”’ 
Rain Coats (Alligator) 
Rifleman’s Supplies 


Sabres, Chains, Knots and 
Slings 

Shirts, 0. D 

Shoes 


Sketching Materials 
Spurs and Straps 
Stationery (all kinds) 


BOOKS 
See books on our circulars 
and books in Bulletin 14 
W. D., reading course for 
officers. 
Cadence System, In- 
fantry Drill ......75e 
Defense of Duffer’s 
Dee. tépesoeedes 50¢ 
Infantry Training Reg- 
ulations, complete in 
3 Kalamazzo binders, 


$11.75 
Mass Physical Train 
Me. odusopecdase $3.00 
Pistol and Revolver 
We “weowossen Oe 
Principles of Com 
WE Ae 06 cd cdnc $1.00 
Reserve Officers Ex- 
aminer sbeucwwee 
Rifle Firing Score Books 
2he 


(20c for 50 or more) 
Sengs for the Infantry 


$1.50 


Training Management $2.00 


Training Regulations, 
any one, at cost 
West Point Guide Book 


$1.00 


Any general professional or 
fictional book you want, at 
lowest obtainable price 


PLACE YOUR ORDER OR TELL US YOUR NEEDS ON 


ONE OF OUR ORDER BLA 
WHAT WE HAVE. 


NKS. LET US SHOW YOU 
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RESERVE OFFICERS PREPAR 


FOR 
EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION 
ACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 


RESERVE OFFICER’S EXAMINER 


HIS text places before Reserve Officers in the convenient ‘‘ question and 

answer’’ form the material required in preparation for examination for 
promotion. The subject matter is taken from the texts preseribed for the 
Army Correspondence Courses. 








The following table shows the subjects included which are required 
in examination for promotion in the various branches: 























SUBJECTS 
+ | wn 
BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE 3 5 cu ° 
Sa 

Pe Ge ee ok ee ee 5 

=> 3 2 3 

a sist] og | 2 

is| 2 |ld,| 2 | wl i 

2 =e = 

sz = =a =5 = s£ 8 
1. Adjutant General Department .......... x “a x x x ¥ oe 
RD <ecnnacdotecssdéedecebicges x x eu x x ‘ x 
EE a6 db 6¢lebaees sh0gs<awed oe 408 x x x x x x x 
SD 2 ka kewuadpocssaveséoabecess on x ols x ry aa aa 
5. Chem PMS. ccptieseusesadun x x x x is x x 
6. Coast Artillery Corps ..............06. x x x x x x x 
7. SEs dnc édguentechedss x x x x x x x 
ss Sl eS es SSer An x x x x x x x 
9. Finance Department ...........--00055 x = pee x x iia od 
Se, CE aed’. bo 60 6000.6 484606Rbes x x x x x x x 
rer rt re wa x x x aa <i ie 
12. Medical Department .............55555 x x x x x 
13. Military Intelligence Division .......... x x x x x ea 
> Whe Pe MEE. coe ce rege cansddetgenege x x da x x x 
15. Ordnance Department ..............5. x x x x x 
ee dE ED ccc coddeesscrbdanencese’s x x x x x x x 
Bile ME WED 5 no ccchoncoshheseanniens x x x x x x x 





OPEN THE BOOK AT RANDOM, AND ON ANY PAGE THEREOF 
YOU WILL FIND VALUABLE INFORMATION WHICH YOU MUST 
POSSESS TO DISCHARGE YOUR DUTIES AND TO QUALIFY FOR 
PROMOTION. 


Octavo, 260 pages, substantially bound in cloth 
Prices: For single copies, $2.00 postpaid 
For ten or more copies, $1.50 per copy, f. o. b, Washington 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PRICES REDUCED 


ON THE STANDARD LOOSE LEAF BINDER 


Used by the 
War Department 
for Preserving 
War Department 
Pamphlets 








Built for hard service 


Simple and efficient Capacity 400 Sheets 


New Price $1.50 


(Lots of 16 or more, $1.35 each) 


The Infantry Journal 
Army Agent 
1115 Seventeenth St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


White House 


——— Coffee 


wiite Hous: 

















ie VM A its Name 


Implies 





The cut-out corners 
cut Out “razor pull” 


Just one of the 
many improvements in the 


New Gillette Razor 
and the 


| New Gillette Blade 


—. 


“‘ First in the Land in Quality ”’ 


Comparable with the 
high traditions of 
the Army, and worthy 
of your patronage 
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Among those families who refus 
to compromise with quality—ey 


when utility is the first requisit 


eet, 


the new Chevrolet Six is enjoyi 


an exceptional vogue. 


For, although the Chevrolet Six i 


built to provide unusual economy 





it does so without the sacrifice o. 
single feature essential to comf 


safety or satisfaction. 


Smooth, quiet, six-cylinder per 
formance; beautiful bodies by 
Fisher; ball bearing steering . . 
these are typical of the fine ¢ 
features that make the Chevrole 
Six such a decided favorite wh 
quality and economy are of equ 


importance. 


Before you buy a low-priced car, 
investigate the Chevrolet Six. You 
can easily see why it is most pop- 


ular among discriminating buyer 





a fag CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICE 
— = Division of General Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET SIX 
‘rin, wick, "MOD “Ve 
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~ WEST POINT 


Its history and traditions, in- 
_ formation concerning the academy 
| and nearby points of interest. Ap- 
| pointment of candidates, academic 


and social life of the cadets. 


STEELE’S 
American Campaigns 
For many years the standard 


American Military History. The 
only work that covers all our mili- 


| work, physical training, the official 


tary operations since early colonial 
times. 


The price is $10 for the set of 
two large volumes, text and maps. 
You may pay on the installment 


Illustrated with 145 half tones 
and 10 pages in natural colors. 


A complete picture 
of our great national 
institution and the life 


there. plan if you desire. 

If you know a boy Send us $2.00 with your order 
who is ambitious to go and pay the balance in four 
to West Point send monthly installments of the same 
him this book. amount. 


> . “oe 
Price, $1.00 Postpaid You do not know American mili- 





For Sale by lary history unless you have read 
THE INFANTRY Steele. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street N. W. infantry Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








| 
| JOURNAL 
| 








After a hard day, how pleasant to sit in a 
good reading room with 


GOOD MAGAZINES 


\Ve make it easy to start or renew subscriptions for a magazine 
‘or yourself or a dozen for your company library. Let us serve 
you, 


Tor responsible and satisfactory handling of 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


and rock-bottom prices, order through 


PURCHASING-SERVICE 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Catalogue 
on request 


Service to 
individuals 


Service to 
unit libraries 
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UNIQUE 33 ACCURATE 33 COMPREHENSIVE 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE 


HAVE YOU EVER WISHED FOR A READY REFER- 
ENCE GUIDE THAT SPEAKS AUTHORITATIVELY 
ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS? 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
THE ARMY AS A CAREER, by Gen. J. G. Harbord, President of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
THE ARMY OF THE U. 8.—dMilitary Policy—Organization of the 
War Department and the Army, 
WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL MOBILIZATION PLAN. 
M-DAY. The detailed duties of and advice to a company officer, in- | 
cluding steps to organize, house, equip, feed, administer, and train 
@ company during the first stages of a general mobilization—a 
reference “bible.” 
FIRST COMMISSION. Problems that confront the new officer, and 
information about uniforms, equipment, and supplies. 
CLOTHING AND EQUIPPAGE. The proper uniform and equip- 
ment for all occasions of service. 
EDUCATION. The Army system of schools and helpful advice for 
home study. A reading course for officers. 
ASSIGNMENT, PROMOTION, TRANSFER. Up-to-date detailed in- 
formation on these important matters. 
LEAVE, PAY, ALLOWANCES. Of intimate personal interest to all. 
FINANCES—Including suggestions On personal budgets and in- 
formation on insurance and death provisions, 
CUSTOMS OF THE SERVICE—MILITARY COURTESIES—HON- 
OKS—Newly compiled—1930 model. 
GARRISON AND FLELD SERVICK. Specitic duties of company and 
staff officers Outlined, with suggestions as to the manner of per- 





forming 

FOREIGN SERVICE. Notes on conditions and service in the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and Panama. 

THE NATIONAL GUARD, ORGANIZED RESERVES, R. O. T. C. 
and C. M. T. C. Of extreme importance t officers of all components. 
COMPANY MANAGEMENT. Including the views of Gen. C. P. 
Summerall, Chief of Staff of the Army, on “Leadership.” 
MESS MANAGEMENT. The way to manage a “mess” efficiently 
and economically. 

THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. Time-proven principles and methods 
for Army officers, as set forth by Gen. G. V. H. Moseley in letters 
to his son. 

DISCIPLINE AND LEADERSHIP. The fundamentals of these vital 
elements as learned from thirty centuries of experience and pre- 
sented by Gen. M. B. Stewart, Supt. of the U. 8S. Military Academy. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER, by Gen. D, C. 
Shanks. A study in psychology by one of the Army's foremost 
authorities. 
APPENDICES. Complete index to all regulations—supplies and 
equipment, their costs, and HOW AND WHERE TO GET THEM. 
FULLY INDEXED. 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE IS AN UP-TO-DATE GUIDE FOR THE 
OFFICER WHO IS SEEKING TO INCREASE HIS EFFICIENCY. 


In Handsome Library Binding 
Price, $2.75, Postpaid 
Discount of 25% f. o. b. Washington for 10 books or more 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


UP-TO-DATE :: CONVENIENT :: AUTHORITATIVE 



































